












Fox Simplicity 
and Strength. 


Retail Price 


$25.00 Net 





A Real A.H.Fox Gun 
at a Price Everybody 
Can Afford 


It has long been the ambition of the makers that the A. H. Fox Gun should be 
the universal gun as well as the quality gun. 


Fox Sterlinsworth 











is the answer. A genuine, full-quality Fox Gun at a price which puts it. within 
the reach of any man who can afford even an ordinarily good gun. 

The Fox Sterlingworth Grade was made possible on account of the perfect equip- 
ment and organization of the Fox plant, being equipped with the finest tools and fixtures 
that were ever constructed for the manufacture of shot guns. The entire gun is produced 
under what is known in manufacturing asthe maximum and minimum limit gauge system, 
which enables a factory like ours to make the highest quality guns at the minimum price. 


The Fox Sterlingworth grade is a 
worthy member of the Fox “family.” 
This means perfection of materials, work- 
manship and operation. 


“Made by A. H. Fox Gun (Co.,” will be 
stamped on the barrel 


Coil springs which can never weaken 
nor break are used throughout the 1911 
model. The 1911 non-breakable coil spring 
fore-end fastener is the simplest and 
strongest in existence. It can never 
loosen. 


The 1911 cocking slide and other work- 
ing parts are made of Chrome-Nickel 
steel, and are ten times as strong as ordi- 
nary gun parts. 





The taper bolt holds tight forever—even 
under the strain of the heaviest charges of 
smokless powder. 


The Fox Sterlingworth is carefully in- 
spected and: tested, both with regulation 
loads, and the excessive proof-house loads 
of smokeless. 


The balance and handling of the Fox 
Sterlingworth are absolutely perfect. 


The Fox Sterlingworth is fully and lib- 
erally guaranteed in every respect. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Fox Sterling- 
worth, give us his name and address and 
we will send you our catalog and see that 
you get what you want. One standard of 
quality—the highest; one standard of 
price—the lowest, $25 net; with automatic 
ejector, $37.50; other grades, $37.50 to 
$362.00 net. 


KA:-Fox Gun Co. 


4654 N. 18th St. 





Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Vol. XXVIII Number 5 


J. E. THWAITES. 


Few men have had the varied experiences of Mr. Thwaites. Born on a farm, he has 
gone through the avocations of college student, lumber man, school teacher, school prin- 
cipal, drug clerk, drug store proprietor, office mail clerk and railway mail clerk. While 
doing duty in the latter capacity during the Spanish-American War (working the Army 
Mail between Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla.), the mail car was completely telescoped in a 
railroad wreck near Bartow, Florida, which almost cost him his life. After several months 
in the hospital he was transferred, by request to the Rocky Mountain Division of the Great 
Northern Ry., with headquarters at Spokane. He worked there two months between Havre and 
Spokane, and when near the state line of Idaho and Washington the train took off down the side 
of a mountain. Result: Seven months in the hospital and too scared thereafter to even look 
at a train. He finally started out as a passenger on the same line, but fate seemed 
against him, for he only got twenty miles out from Spokane, when the whole train again 
took to the woods. He received no bodily damage, but his nerves were badly shaken, 

In 1905 he applied for a position as postal clerk on some steamer, and was immediately 
assigned to duty on the §S. S. Dora, running between Valdez, Alaska, and Unalaska, Alaska, said 
to be the most dangerous steamboat run in the world. 

In the winter of 1905-6 the steamer Dora became disabled in a storm and floated at 
the mercy of wind and wave, regaining port by means of sail eighty-nine days after start- 
ing out. This occurred in midwinter, off the Alaska Coast. There was no fire in the ship, 
and no water excepting a little rain water flavored with salt from the upper deck. 


THE WRECK OF THE FARALLON 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


J. E. THWAITES 


PART I 


There was no hardship experienced two forward, our eyes stuck out, our 
by anyone at the time the ship was hair stood on end, and that was all there 
wrecked. She crashed onto an invisible was to it. 
sunken rock, we were thrown a step or But the following thirty days on that 
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barren, icy, rock-ribbed beach was an 
experience that tried men’s souls and 
showed up the character of each in- 
dividual. 

lor many years the government has 
sustained a U. S. mail route along the 
southern coast of Alaska. One line ear- 
ries the mail from Seattle to Valdez or 
Seward. From there a single steamer, 
the Dora, distributes it to all coast points 
along the Alaska Peninsula, clear out to 
the Aleutian chain of islands, and up to 


the salmon eanneries on Bering Sea. _ It 
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often complained of her pure cussedness 
wanted to 


when in times of leisure I 
work at my photographs and could not 
do so on account of her rolling on what 
seemed to be a sea as smooth as glass. 
On the other hand, I have stood for 
hours together, clinging to the shrouds 
in the midst of terrifie seas, lost in ad- 
manner in 


miration of the gull-like 


which she glided from wave to wave, 
sticking her nose daintily into a sea, 
then tossing it saucily into the air as if 
defying the elements to do their worst, 

















“BUT THE FOLLOWING THIRTY DAYS ON THAT BARREN. ROCK-RIBBED BEACH!” 


takes a month to make the round trip 
and twelve trips are made each year. 

Once a year the Dora makes a voyage 
to Seattle for another 
steamer is sent up to take her place. 
This time it was the Farallon. I had 
desired to go to Seattle with the Dora, 
but fate (and the Postoffice Depart- 
ment) decreed otherwise, and I remained 
on the run. 

I must confess to entertaining a real 
feeling of affection for the good old 
Dora, inspired, perhaps, by years of as- 
sociation, but strengthened by observa- 
tion and experience of her wonderful 
qualities as a sea boat. True, I have 


repairs, and 





yet never taking a drop of water onto 
her main deck. 

Often have I watched great, Roman 
nosed breakers coming broadside on, 
towering way above the little ship, look- 
ing as though nothing on earth could 
their fearful 


have seen her, with almost animal in- 


survive onslaught, and 


telligencee, over onto her 


side, slide sideways like a huge crab, and 


‘vareen way 
let the wave break against her side or 
fall short. 

In the light of all this I feel that | 
may be pardoned for entertaining a feel- 
ing of real homesickness as I saw the 
Dora pull away from the Valdez dock 
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RAPIDLY THE TIDE RECEDED. LEAVING THE 
SHIP PERCHED HIGHER AND HIGHER 
and head jauntily out for Seattle, bear- 
ing with her all my shipmates, and leav- 
ing me to make the worst voyage of the 

year on the old, untried Farallon. 

[ said untried, but that term was mis- 
applied, for, just a year previous, the 
Farallon did make voyage, 
in a storm she lost her mainmast 
and several of her life-boats. 

Leaving Valdez, Alaska, on the 2nd of 
January, 1910, the Farallon started for 
Unalaska, 1,225 miles, as 
us to the southwest 
Aleutian Islands. 

This comparatively unknown route, 
following the southwest coast of Alaska, 
is, in many respects, unique among all 


this same 
and 


our course 


takes among the 
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the runs in the whole world. For nearly 
1,000 miles there is not a single tree on 
the coast, while the grassy slopes of the 
snow-capped mountains drop hundreds, 
sometimes thousands of feet, straight 
down into water of unfathomable depth. 

No less than thirteen active volcanos 
mark the course on this wonderful route, 
while numbers of unnamed glaciers, 
heading back among unexplored moun- 
tain ranges, wind down in white and si- 
lent majesty to the sea. 

Detached groups of islands lie scat- 
tered along the coast, their climate tem- 
pered by the warm Japanese current, so 
that for a hundred years cattle have 
roamed over them, and thrived, though 
unattended by the hand of man. 

Again, this mighty coast barrier is 
pierced by innumerable inlets and bays, 
some of them extending miles, yes, 
scores of miles, into the interior of the 
country. Some of these are landlocked 
by lofty ranges of mountains and thus 
shut off from the influence of the warm 
ocean currents, are covered by a solid 
ice pack in winter, or with great floes 
of ice that drift back and forth with 
wind and tide. 

Perhaps the greatest of these indenta- 
tions is Cook’s Inlet, named for the great 
explorer who first navigated it in a vain 
search for a passage round the continent. 

Cook’s Inlet is some sixty miles wide 
at its mouth and extends for a distance 
of nearly 200 miles in a northerly direc- 
tion to where, at its head, the tides rise 
to an enormous height, being second only 
to those in the Bay of Fundy. Near the 
head of this great inlet solid packs of 
ice rise and fall on the heaving bosom of 
its waters in winter, while hundreds of 
square miles of detached ice float about 
with wind and tide. Near its mouth 


where it joins the warmer waters .of 


are scan mente 
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the ocean, ice is seldom encountered. 

On the western side of this great body 
of water, about fifty miles from Mt. 
Douglas, the southwestern headland, 
Iliamna Bay, the gateway to a vast 
country inhabited chiefly by natives, 
traders and prospectors. 

Not a soul resides on the desolate, 
rock-ribbed shores of the bay. <A party 
of men when landed on the beach usual- 
ly loses no time in striking out for the 
interior over the coast range, where can 
be found plenty of fuel, shelter and 
game. A more barren, forbidding, for- 
saken place it would be hard to find, 
even in Alaska. 

During the summer months there is 
considerable travel to and from Iliamna 
Bay, and hardly a month passes without 


one or more ships ealling there. But 
from November till May shipmasters 


who know the place shun it as they 
would the gates of Hades. 

However, the captain of the Farallon 
had never been to Iliamna Bay, neither 
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had the purser, and when a passenger 
presented himself, asking for a passage 
to that place, it was granted him with- 
out question, and that is how we hap- 
pened to be bound for Iliamna Bay, the 
worst point on the run, and in January, 
the worst month of the year. 

The run across the inlet from Seldovia 
was made in the night, so that when 
morning broke at 9 o’clock we would be 
off the mouth of the bay, and that is 
where we were when I stepped out on 
deck at 9:30 a. m., January 5, 1910 

T had been up most of the night com- 
pleting my work and was sound asleep 
the 

door and 


when a messenger from bridge 


knoeked at my stateroom 
asked whether I wished to go ashore at 
Iliamna. ‘‘How soon will we be there?’’ 
I asked. 

he replied. 
port side hangin’ in 


‘Reckon we are there now,”’ 
‘‘There is a boat over the 
the davits ’n’ I 


guess we’re about ready for you.’’ 
I bounded out of my good, warm bed, 


little thinking it would be the last bit of 
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comfort I should have for many a day. 
Coming out on deck, I began to rub the 
sleep out of my eyes and slowly took in 
my surroundings. ‘‘Southeaster,’’ I 
mused as I noted the warm atmosphere, 
and the snow swirling down from the 
sky in blinding sheets. A man _ was 
heaving the lead, and the ship was forg- 
ing ahead but under slow bell. 

‘*No bottom at 16,’’ sang out the man 
at the lead. ‘‘No bottom at 16,’’ was re- 
peated from the bridge. ‘‘Twelve fa- 
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narrow valley, making up into the moun- 
tains, where there should have been a 
high mountain. 

Turning to an officer who was pass- 
ing, I was about to speak to him, when, 
‘*Right fathom,’’ came from the man at 
the lead. 

‘*Clang,’ 
‘*Clang, elang,’’ it went again 
The 


ship’s bow raised slightly, while a crush 


went a bell in the engine- 
room. 
Too late. A heavy lurch was felt. 


ing, grinding noise issued from below: 














FROM A DISTANCE IT LOOKED BAD FOR A LANDING 


b] 


thom,’’ ‘‘twelve fathom,’’ ‘‘ quarter less 


‘leven,’’ 
In the meantime dim outlines of land 
could be seen ahead. All at onee my 
eyes flew open with a snap. Off on the 
starboard bow I had caught sight of a 
spruce tree on a hillside. Only a fleet- 
ing glimpse it was, but it was enough. | 
knew from years of familiarity with the 
place that there was not a single spruce 
tree in Iliamna Bay. 

Stepping quickly forward to where a 
better view could be had, I discerned a 


came the quartermaster’s call 





then slowly settled as she balanced for- 
ward over the rock. 

For a minute all stared blankly at 
each other, while not a person moved or 
said a word. An old sourdough stand- 
ing by the rail quietly threw a cigar 
stump overboard and said: ‘‘Stuek, by 


Gosh!’’ 


‘“‘How’s the tide?’’ someone asked. 
‘‘Began to ebb an hour ago.’’ ‘‘How 
much rise and fall is there?’’ ‘‘Oh, 


something like fifteen or twenty fect.’ 


‘Yesus!’’ remarked one 







































CHOOSING A LEVEL SPOT AMONG THE ICE CAKES. 


‘‘Howly Saint Pathrick!’’ said an- 
other. 

‘“Great Seott!’’ added a third. ‘‘ Right 
here is where we perch for the next 
eleven hours.’’ 

There had been rough weather outside, 
and considerable of a swell was running 
at the time, though there was but little 
wind. Rapidly the tide receded, leav- 
ing the ship perched higher and higher 
out of water. And the higher she 
perched the heavier she rolled. 

In the meantime all was activity for- 


ward. Boats were lowered, kedge an- 


chors run out, and all effort made to 
haul her off. 

Looking over the side, I saw a long, 
heavy piece of timber suddenly bob up 
beside the ship and float away among 
This did not look good to 


the ice cakes. 
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me, and for the next hour 
I was the busiest man 
aboard. Having gotten 
mail matters all straight- 
ened up, I turned my at- 
tention to my personal ef- 
fects. Out of my war bag 
I dug a pair of German 
socks, a pair of Arctics and 
a heavy Filson woolen 
shirt, all of which I put on. 
I then opened up a suit 
ease, dumping the contents 
into the berth. Such things 
as shirts, collars, cuffs, 
ete., were discarded. 

First of all I put in a 3 
A Kodak and a dozen rolls 
of films, then some heavy 
wearing apparel, a ditty 
bag, a deck of cards and a 
few trinkets, and I was 
ready. 

By this time the ship 
was so high that she was 
swaying and rolling violently, mak- 
ing it very difficult to get about. I 
had had no breakfast, and when the 
chief steward came and invited me to 
take an 11:30 lunch with the officers’ 
mess, I hastened to accept. That was 
the last time I sat down to a meal for 
many a day. 

Several of us were hurriedly eating, 
and at the same time keeping a weather 
eye on the way to the main deck, when: 
‘*Sh-h-h—’’ came the sound of rushing 
steam from amidships, drowning all 
other sounds. Everybody present stam- 
peded to the deck, for the dining saloon 
was below, and the way we tumbled up 
those steps was not slow. ; 

Being fat and clumsy, I, of course, 
was among the last to gain the outer air, 
where, red, panting and hatless, I al- 
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most ran into the chief engineer, who 
was standing looking intently into the 
fiddly, whence issued blinding clouds of 
steam. 

**What is it, Chief?’’ I gasped. ‘‘Is 
anyone scalded?’’ The old man, who 
was the veteran of several similar expe- 
riences, turned a pitying eye on my ex- 
cited countenance and said: ‘‘Naw, 
what’s the matter wit ye?’’ I just 
opened the cock to prevent accident.’’ 
Then in a lower tone he added: ‘‘The 
biler has riz about a fut, ’n’ I was 
a-feared the steam pipes might bust.’’ 

‘*Can any steam get into the dining- 
room?’’ Being assured that it could 
not, I gathered up a companion or two 
and went back and finished my meal. 
But we had a lonesome time of it, as the 
most of the fellows had ceased to be 
hungry. Then, too, the ship had finally 
flopped over onto her side and was 
steadily Sinking farther and farther 
over as the tide flowed from under her. 
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Added to this was the ever-increasing 
crash of timbers as the rocks began to 
force themselves through her planking. 
I was quite willing to forego dessert, 
when, toward the end of the meal an 
officer stuck his head down the com- 
panionway and said: ‘‘ There is no need 
to hurry, but everybody be ready to 
take to the boats in fifteen minutes.’’ 

In the meantime the six life-boats had 
been lowered into the water, and provi- 
sions, blankets and hand baggage were 
being rapidly lowered over the rail. 

On the lower, or starboard side this 
was an easy matter, as the rail was but 
a few feet from'the water, but the rail 
on the opposite, or higher, side seemed 
to be thirty or thirty-five feet above wa- 
ter. It began to be feared that a slight 
slip on the rocks might break her in two 
and send each half to the bottom of the 
deep water on either side of the reef, or 
she might turn turtle and go down side- 
ways, so no time was lost. 
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THE BOATS BEING QUICKLY 


UNLOADED. WERE DISPATCHED 


BACK TO THE WRECK. 

















OTHERS BUILT A FIRE 


I was hanging round the lower side 
of the ship, looking after the govern- 
ment property in my charge, when | 
heard the order to take to the boats 
There were none remaining on my side, 
they having moved away to a safe dis- 
tance after being loaded. Serambling 
on my hands and knees to the higher 
side of the ship, I enquired of the mate 
as to which boat he wished me to ride 
in. ‘‘My boat,’’ said he. ‘‘It’s way 
forward. The ladder is too short, so 
you will have to go down a rope.’ 

Working my way forward, I crawled 
along the slippery, sloping deck to 
where I saw a rope made fast to the rail. 
[ climbed up and had a look. Way 
down below, tossing and _ plunging 
among the slush ice was a little, insig- 
nificant looking boat. It seemed like a 
mighty long way down to it, and the end 
of the rope did not reach to the boat. 

‘‘Tlow about my coming down?’’ | 
shouted to a man in the boat. ‘‘ Foine,”’ 
says he, ‘‘but mind yez howld on like 





AND MELTED SNOW. 


the very divvle when ye come to the ind 
av the rhope, till the dhory rizes up to 
vez.”’ 

But I lingered on the rail. 

The proposition did not look the least 
encouraging to a man of my build. and 
I looked longingly at the rope ladder 
farther aft, which, however, lacked at 
least fifteen feet of reaching even the 
crest of the waves. 

All at once my indecision came to an 
end. ‘‘Crash,’’ went some of the tim- 
bers. ‘The ship trembled like a dying 
animal and sank farther over onto her 
bilge. ‘‘Look out!’’ shouted somebody, 
and over the side I went. I only wish, 
now, that some of my critical, sarcastic 
friends had been there to see me go 
hand over hand down that line. 

‘*Mind, now; mind,’’ came a warn- 
ing shout from below. ‘‘Yez are near 
the ind of the rhope.’’ Glancing ahead 
[ noticed I was indeed near the end of 
the line, and the boat was at least ten 
feet below. 
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A moment later as I heard the waters 
surging up towards me a firm hand 
grasped my leg and a harsh Swedish 
voice said: ‘‘Yump,’’ and I jumped, 
relaxing my muscles so as to fall in an 
easy heap into the boat. Down I went 
—six inches. The boat had risen on the 
erest of a wave until it almost touched 
my feet. 

A few moments later the last officer 
had descended to the boats and the for- 
lorn little flotilla of six boats, plunging 
among the slush ice, began to foree their 
way through the icy barrier that sepa- 
rated us from the shore, now dimly 
seen through the snow, a mile away, 
where the waves thundered loudly 
through the storm as they dashed them- 
selves in impotent fury against the per- 
pendicular, rocky cliffs. 

Krom a distance it looked bad for a 
landing, but on closer survey it was 
discovered that the coast was broken, 
and a small island lay parallel with the 
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shore proper. Behind this island, and 
protected from the sweep of the sea 
there was discovered a rocky but slop- 
ing beach some fifty feet wide, and be- 
hind that some bushes, where we knew 
the tide would not reach. 

Onto this beach, among the ice-cov- 
ered boulders we ran our boats, and the 
difficult task of landing began. 

Choosing a level spot above the pres- 
ent reach of the tide, but still among 
great cakes of ice left there by a still 
higher tide, a large tarpaulin was spread 
on the deep snow and all kinds of junk 
was carried and piled round the outer 
edges. The boats, being quickly unload- 
ed, were immediately dispatched back 
to the wreck, for more supplies, and es- 
pecially for sails, tarpaulins, boateovers 
and anything made of canvas, to be 
used as material for constructing tents. 

Extra oars, spars, boat-hooks and 
sueh things as eould be gotten hold of 
were quickly lashed together and in an 

















OUR FIRST SHELTER 





WAS PROVIDED 




















A DESCRIPTION OF THAT FIRST MEAL WOULD MAKE A STORY OF ITSELF. 


frame for a 
tent was erected over the stores. And 
on the return of a boat with the ship’s 
mainsail, the canvas was spread and 


amazingly short time the 


our first shelter was provided. 

Among our eight passengers were sev- 
eral Alaskan pioneers, commonly called 
and to them must be 
viven great credit for their skill and 
versatility. On shipboard they did not 
count for much, but once they set foot 


‘*Sourdoughs,’’ 


on terra firma they became the guiding 
spirits. 

Everyone of the thirty-eight souls did 
his best, but many of the sea-faring 
when they 


attempted to do anything ashore as our 


men were as much ‘‘at sea’’ 
sourdoughs were useless at sea. 

It was fortunate for all that the old 
mushers for these men 
knew exactly what should be done, and 
they knew precisely how to do it; and 
what is more, they lost no time in going 
about it. Night was on before we 
A northwester had sprung up, 
the wind swept down from those icy 


were with us. 


knew it. 


peaks until it assumed the velocity of a 
gale, and the temperature dropped to 
below zero. 

Amid all this misfortune the elements 
had been kind in preparing, perhaps 
years before, for our first two days’ 
fuel. Among the barren rocks just 
above our camp was hung up a large, 
dry log of driftwood, and nearby was 
another. These were the only pieces of 
driftwood found during our thirty days 
on the beach, and there was not a tree in 
sight. 

That first evening presented a busy 
scene. In the early twilight some were 
erecting shelter, some were carrying 
supplies from the boats and depositing 
them above high water, while others 
chopped wood and built a fire. <A sec- 
ond makeshift of a tent was erected, 
snow was melted for coffee, for there 
was no fresh water to be found, and by 
six our first meal was ready. 

A description of that meal and of the 
motley crowd that partook of it would 
make a story of itself, while a good pic: 
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ture of it would be a treasure. 
of hams furnished the base of the meal, 
while bread, saved from the wreck, and 


coffee made up the remainder. Some 
had plates and some had none, while no 
one had a knife or fork. One who was 
fortunate enough to secure a_ plate 
would place upon it a slice of frozen 
bread and hold it out toward a man 
with a ladle. The latter would pour 
over the bread a ladle of hot ham grease, 
usually burnt; another would slap a 
piece of ham onto the 
bread, and the happy re- 
cipient would retire to the 
outer ring, there to greed- 
ily devour his portion in a 
vain effort to get it eaten 
before it would freeze in 
his hands. As it was, the 
bread was already frozen, 
and the minute the grease 
touched it the 
‘ame cold lard; but it all 
went and with a relish. 


In the 
wind 
all points of the compass, 
and everyone was all but 
blinded by the 
smoke, ashes and cinders. 





grease be- 


meantime the 


was swirling from 


acrid 


Then the men themselves 


—there were no women, 
thank Providence! Many 
had eome from Seattle 


wholly unprepared for ex- 
posure. Thin kid _ shoes 
without overshoes, kid 
gloves, derby hats and all 
that sort of thing were 
worn ashore, while 
did not even have an over- 
eoat. Even I, with four 
years’ experience on the 
coast, had left my heavy 


some 
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overcoat in Valdez and come out with 
a thin cravenette. 

Imagine such a crowd—cold intense, 
wind furious, not a tree or a rock to 
break the foree of the wind, for the 
rocks were sheer precipices, dropping 
straight into the sea; a puny little fire 
whose rays could not be felt four feet 
from the blaze, deep untrodden snow, 
and hunger gnawing at our stomachs, 
for most of us had eaten not a mouthful 
since early morning. 








THOSE OF THE ONION-SKIN SHOE HAD PIECES OF 
BLANKET WOUND ROUND THBEIR FEET. 
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There was an amusing side to it, also, 
and even an occasional burst of laugh- 
ter came from between chattering teeth. 
Men of the derby hat were there with 
towels, pillow cases or strips of blanket 
tied about their heads with pieces of 
rope yarn. Some wore socks on their 
hands, while those of the onion skin 
shoe had pieces of blanket wound round 
their feet, making each foot as large, 
and of much the same shape as a ham. 


Others bound their feet in burlap sacks, 
ore bags, tool bags and all sorts of 
things. 

It is amusing to look back on it al! 
now, but at the time it was a serious 
business matter, for any person who 
was allowed to go unprotected that aw- 
ful night could not possibly have sur- 
vived till morning. But happily those 
who could not provide for themselves 
were cared for by others, and all went 
well. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 


Spoo> 





Photo by Shirley Vance Martin 








CONSOLATION 


Full dismal blows the wind 
Without my cabin, here, 
And many times I find 
Myself possessed of fear. 


I often hear a sound 

As if a stranger tried 

To enter here, but found 
The door made fast inside. 


The nights are filled with dread. 
And fancy even scrolls 

Grey visions of the dead— 
Ghosts of departed souls. 


But never near me creeps 

What fancy oft invites. 

My dog a vigil keeps 

Throughout the awful nights. 
HOWARD C. KEGLEY. 
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THE AUTHOR AND GUIDES ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN THE WOODS 





A NORTH MINNESOTA MOOSE HUNT 


A. R. EPPSTEIN 


It was several days before the season 
opened that Mr. Frear and I stepped 
from the Limited to the platform in Du- 
luth and filled our lungs with the fresh, 
erisp ozone from Lake Superior. Our 
plans for a few days on the trail of the 
palmated giant of the North had been 
perfected a month before, and we had 
no doubt that our woodsmen friends 
would keep the month-old rendezvous the 
next day near the Canadian line. Our 
packs and gun eases were soon trans- 
ferred to the Canadian Northern station, 
and we directed our steps to the taxi- 
dermist’s, and then to the office of 
Frear’s cousin. This latter gentleman 


gave us a breezy, cordial welcome that 
was truly Western, exemplifying that 
modification of Eastern environment 





which the West so often effects. The 
delightful auto ride to the golf links 
and around the hill boulevard, afford- 
ing the wonderful bird’s-eye view of the 
cities of Duluth and Superior, and the 
beautiful picture of the great lake in 
the fading autumn afternoon, and a 
pleasant stop at Lanigan’s at evening 
were a memory to take into the North- 
ern forest and to cherish afterwards in 
the retrospect. 

The middle of the night found us at 
Ranier on the border, and after a few 
hours’ sleep we were headed south on 
the mixed local to the little station of 
the rendezvous. True to appointment, 
our guides were on hand, and changing 
clothes, we left our suit cases and over- 
coats at the general store, and started 























A GLIMPSE OF THE ROAD. 
on the ten-and-a-half-mile walk to camp. 
While a road had been cut nearly all the 
and 
the guides preferred to pack the 120 
pounds of grub and outfit. Frear had 
his 8mm. Sauer Mauser, .22 Savage and 
camera, while I had a .303 Savage, and 
8mm. Sauer Mauser and about ten 
pounds more of camera and sundries. 


way, it was too rough for a team, 


We had decided to take along an extra 
rifle in ease of accident to one of the 
Mausers and had selected my little old 
reliable .303. I was not sorry we had, 
as one of the guides had an old .303 
which had got dut of order and he was 
glad to use my little gun. 

We reached camp on the Beaver 
Brook River before dark, tired and 
hungry, and enjoyed the steaming sup- 
per that Frank soon provided. 
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In the morning we finished unpack- 
ing and targeted our guns. In the aft- 
ernoon we took a turn through the 
woods, Frank and I going about three 
miles to the east, and Mr. Frear and his 
guide, Jake, the same distance to the 
southwest. We saw few signs, and 
brought in a pair of partridges. Mr. 
Frear had brought from Chicago a cold. 
which had been aggravated by the auto 
ride at Duluth and the exposure of 
travel, and he remained in camp all the 
next day and the morning after, and 
took the medicine I ‘‘preseribed.’’ I 
was out, however, both the following 
days, with no results. We had a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a deer, which unaccom- 
modatingly disappeared before a rifle 
eould be raised, and saw some moose 
tracks. 

The country is covered with the pri- 
meval forest. The devastating axe of the 
lumber-jack has not reached it; and thus 
far it has only echoed to the chopping 
of the homesteader. It is densely brushy, 
with here and there a wild meadow, and 
has many swamps and stretches of mus- 
keg. There are few trails and the guides 
were obliged to run much of our travel 
by compass from section line to section 
line of the old surveys. The travel was 
very heavy, and the game not plentiful, 
and wild, conditions we had not expect- 
ed to obtain in a region where there had 
been so few disturbing influences. We 
were farthest out, and had the hunting 
to ourselves except for three days, when 
a party of two men and two boys 
camped at an old homestead one and a 
half miles west of us, and made their 
presence audible by the staccato utter- 
ance of .35 Remington autos. On these 
days we hunted to the east. When we 


came over their trails later we found 
that the population of rabbits and part- 

















ridges had suffered. It is no country 
for a stranger to hope to get results in 
a short stay, even if he is an old woods- 
man. It requires months of acquaint- 
ance. The spots which the moose fre- 
quent after the running season in Oc- 
tober must be learned and their loca- 
tion with reference to the section lines 
ascertained, and weather conditions fa- 
vorable to the still hunt must obtain be- 
fore results arrive. The denseness of 
the woods reduces the hunter’s chance 
to quick, hard shooting at comparatively 
short range, as he has a glimpse of the 
black coat of the moose disappearing in 
the thickets. The deer are coming into 
this country in constantly increasing 
numbers, but as yet they have not estab- 
lished runways, and are far more diffi- 
eult to hunt than in their older habitats 
of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The first day that Mr. Frear’s cold 
had diminished enough for him to en- 
joy living once more, we left camp early 
in the morning for some burnings four 
miles to the southwest. Frank had 
planned that when we reached the burn- 
ings we should separate and meet in 
their southern margins. It was a likely 
place for moose. He and I had seen 
signs there two days be- 
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went on to the burning, and separating, 
erossed to the opposite side to lunch. 
Swinging around to the west, we came 
to a piece of woods that surrounded a 
thicket-enclosed meadow, a likely place 
for moose. Frank was on the west, then 
Mr. Frear, then I, and then Jake at in- 
tervals of a hundred yards or so. Our 
progress for some time was through fair- 
ly open timber, where we could see for 
a hundred yards, and catch occasional 
glimpses of one another. The sky was 
overcast, the air still, and a faint trace 
of powdery snow in the air gave a sem- 
blance of shroudiness and mystery to 
things. 

I confess I was almost startled by a 
smashing in the brush on my right. I 
ran toward it, and then I heard the 
rapid shooting of Jake’s .351 auto — 
four shots, then two, and again two 
more. I waded through a patch of 
frozen muskeg and a little way on the 
other side were Jake and a fine young 
bull. The little Winchester had done 
the work. <A broken foreleg, a shot in 
*‘eoup de 
through neck. His head 
horns were symmetrical, the bell luxu- 


the middle of the body and a 


? 


grace’ and 


rious, and altogether he was a fine ani- 





fore. On our way, as we 
emerged from the woods in 
single file into a _ long 
meadow, we heard on our 
right the clatter of a bull’s 
horns in the woods. We 
wheeled and crouched and 
four rifles pointed mena- 
eingly. After a breathless 
wait, Frank slipped with 
silent, moceasined feet into 
the thicket, and came back 





with the report that we had 
started a young bull. We 





THE CABIN. 
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mal. I and, I think, Mr. Frear also, felt 
a slight tinge of envy. But then such 
is usually the case when the first game 
is bronght into camp. 

The afternoon was well along, and af. 
ter disembowelling, the bull was left for 
the morrow, while we started on the 
four-mile tramp for camp. 

There had been a light snow nearly 
every day since our arrival, and there 
was nearly a foot of snow by this time. 
When we returned to where we had 
heard the bull in the morning we ap- 
proached with proper caution, and a 
hundred yards or so ahead heard moose 
moving. Going forward, we found 
three perfectly fresh beds in the swamp. 
Frank and I went along their trail, 





THE NORWAY PINES. 





earefully picking our steps, but soon 
found the moose were swinging to the 
left so as to get our wind. Frank and 
I then started for home and overtook the 
others as they were crossing the Beaver 
Brook on the ice. 

We were a week into the season now, 
and anxious for results for ourselves. 
But the next three or four days were 
marked by hard traveling and no game. 
The Friday following Frank had taken 
me to some splendid Norway pines, 
covering a succession of ridges. The 
groves were alive with the little red 
pine squirrels, which chattered and 
frisked about us, viewing us with mixed 
curiosity and suspicion. 
fresh moose signs and followed them 


We came upon 


down from the ridges into 
difficult muskeg to the 
limit of my endurance. 
The trail was fresh but 
the beasts knew the advan- 
tage of the thickets and we 
never got near them. It 
was one of the few bright 
days of this hunting trip, 
and the beauty of the 
Norway pine woods with 
the sun and the snow ean 
be appreciated only by one 
who has seen them. 

The night was beautiful, 
and the clearing about the 
eabin was almost as bright 
as day in the light of the 
moon. We had seen a 
great many large wolf 
tracks during the last few 
days, and as the five of 
us were enjoying the usual 
evening game of hearts, 
clear and startling came 
the howl of a wolf, merg- 
ing into the full chorus of 
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the pack as the ealls ranged 
from shrill treble to the 
deep bass, in shrill yelps 
and the long-drawn deeper 
howl. It was a novelty to 
me and we opened the door 
to get the full orchestral 
effect. Frank thought 
there were about six or 
seven in the band, which 
seemed to be not more than 
125 yards away in the deep 
woods just across the Bea- 
ver Brook, and he grimly 
mentioned his plans of ac- 
quiring sundry of the 
thiek, 


these 


grey overcoats of 
serenaders. We 
played later than usual 
this night, as we were in- 
frequently by 
the wolf pack, and_ both 
Mr. Frear and I found the 


sounds 


terrupted 





weirdly faseinat- 
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ing. As we blew out the 
light and erawled into the 
blankets, the wolf chorus was the last 
conscious sound we knew. 

Saturday came on almost as fair as 
the day previous, and with lunches 
packed we made an early start for a 
vroup of Norway-clad ridges five miles 
to the east. We saw few signs on the 
way, but an abundance when we reached 
the hills. On the first ridge I elimbed 
up on the wall of a ruined homestead- 
er’s shack to take a picture of the pines, 
and was amused to see a fat little pine 
squirrel climb a sapling within six or 
eight feet to watch me. I reduced my 


foeus from 100 feet to eight feet and 
snapped the little fellow, and then took 
a picture of the pines against the bright 
He remained close to me 


winter sky. 


THE LARGEST TREE IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


until I climbed down, when he rushed 
away, vociferously, perhaps, to tell his 
brethren about it. They seem like a 
knowing people, these little red squir- 
rels. 

We separated and went southward 
about two miles and met for lunch. Af 
ter lunch we started back to sweep the 
other, or eastern side, of the ridges, di- 
eressing about half a mile into some low 
ground to take a picture of the ‘‘largest 
tree in Northern Minnesota.’’ [ took a 
picture of it with Frank standing at its 
base. It was a white pine, probably 26 
or 28 feet in 
Jake and Frank could not quite encircle 
it at the height of their shoulders by 


circumference. Frear, 


touching finger tips 
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INTERIOR OF THE CABIN. 


Returning to our hunting, we sepa- 
rated, and in the course of an hour and 
a half ‘rank and I came out on the tall- 
est ridge. For miles aeross the green 
pine forest we could see the sweep of 
country as it dipped and rose toward 
the great Rainey Lake, bathed in the 
bright light of the winter day. As we 
drank in the beauty of the scene, I 
heard a snapping in the brush below 
us. We had seen an abundance of signs, 
recent beds, and several much-eut-up 
bull rings, wheye the festive bulls had 
charged and fought in real or mock com- 
bat on previous nights. But as here was 
the rendezvous, we went forward to 
catch a glimpse of the red flannel on 
Mr. Frear’s cap between the pines. As 
we came up to them, Jake held up a 
warning finger, and said there were 
moose in the draw below. But after a 
long wait Frank decided that Jake had 
been misled by the colony of squirrels. 
They were particularly excited this af- 
ternoon, frisking about, and chattering 


and __ barking. 
As we moved 
over to the last 
ridge where we 
were to take up 
the trail home- 
ward, we saw in 
the snow the 
winding trail of 
a fox, which ac- 
counted for the 
uneasiness of 
the little red 
folk. Jake and 
Mr. Frear went 
forward some 
distance apart 
to eross down 
through the 
draw and up on- 
to the opposite ridge. Frank and I 
swung off north about 500 yards and 
then crossed. As we emerged from the 
thicket at the bottom of the draw, I 
saw Frank stop and raise the .303. I 
looked in the direction of his gaze, 
catching at the same time the rustle 
of brush, and saw the hindquarters of 
a moose disappearing in the _ brush. 
Throwing up the Mauser, I fired two 
shots at about fifty yards, and stopped 
shooting. Then Frank cut loose and six 
shots went searching the thickets. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you shoot,’’ said Frank, as he re- 
loaded the gun. ‘‘I want to see some- 
thing to shoot at,’’ I replied, as we 
broke into a dead run. Tripping over a 
stick, I fell hard and rose with most of 
the wind knocked out of my system. 
After about a hundred yards we came 
to the moose tracks. There were three 
separate signs going out with a haste 
that stood not upon the order of its go- 
ing—and one showed blood. For per- 
haps another 500 yards we followed this 
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trail until it left the open timber of the 
erest of the ridge and dipped down into 
a dense swamp. Then Frank suggested 
that we let Mr. Moose go on his way in 
the night until he chose to lie down, 
where we could undoubtedly find him 
on the morrow. 

In the meantime we had heard the 
others shooting. There were six shots 
from Ed’s deep-toned Mauser, and three 
rattled out of Jake’s .351. We hallooed 
as we turned back, and getting their 
direction, hastened to them. There were 
other moose signs, and when we reached 
them we had counted four more trails, 
besides the three we had first seen. 
Frear and Jake were standing by the 
body of a sizeable bull with good horns, 
measuring about forty inches spread. 
Frank took my Marble expert, and in 
a remarkably short time he and Jake 
had disembowelled the bull. It was just 


4:35 p. m., and we had less than an hour 
of daylight to make the five miles to 
camp. 
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When Frear separated from Frank 
and me he went slowly forward to the 
bottom of the ravine. Here he flushed 
a partridge which rose with a great 
whirr, and in turn roused a moose on 
Ed’s right. 
ing away, but could not see it. 
forward and suddenly another moose di- 
rectly ahead, but faintly seen in the 
swamp brush, moved off to Ed’s left. 
Ed cut loose with his Mauser at every 
glimpse. Just as the moose came into 
an open space Jake saw it and opened 
with his Winchester. The moose, bewil- 
dered by this new attack, almost in front 
of him, stopped, and Ed shot him with 
his sixth shot back of the left foreshoul- 
der. The soft nose 8mm. at 50 or 60 
yards went clear through, making a 
The 


Frear heard the moose mov- 
He ran 


great gash at the point of exit. 
moose fell on his left side. 
‘*When I came up,’’ said Frear, ‘‘the 
blood was leaping up like a small foun- 
tain.’’ 
The hole made by the Mauser at the 














SKINNING THE FIRST MOOSE. 
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point of exit was large enough to insert 
three fingers into it. 
to the 
matic shell, which we had seen on the 
This ani- 
mal Jake had hit twice, one shot going 
through the great upper lip and nostril 


It was a contrast 
execution of the lighter auto- 


first moose, and on this one. 


and not expanding, while the other had 
gone through the skin and bone of the 
head exactly-under where the right ant- 
ler grew out of the skull. It was a won- 


der that the horn was not shot away. 
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off at a 
‘rank wanted to reach our see- 


We now set great pace for 
camp. 
tion line trail before dark, and we had 
three miles of trackless woods to tra 
verse. It was just dark when-we reached 
the trail, but soon the moon came out 
and threw great splashes of silvery light 
through the trees, making the snowy 
woods look like the beautiful pietures of 


We 


five 


a conventional Christmas story. 


reached camp at 6:50, doing the 


miles of tough going in 2 hours and 15 
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MR. FREAR’S MOOSE 


As it neither of these shots had 


done damage 


was, 
and were not larger at 
exit than at entrance. 

On the first moose, the neck shot o! 
the .351 had gone clean through without 
much, if any, expansion, and the fore- 
leg was broken. The third wound had 
vone high in the middle, and seemed to 
range upward slightly and remain some- 
where in the solid tissues without pene- 
trating the upper abdominal or lower 


thoracic cavities and doing vital injury. 


We had traveled over fifteen 
miles this day and sleep needed no woo 


minutes. 


ing. 

We had planned to take a day off the 
following day, Sunday, and get a needed 
rest. Mr. Frear could well do so, but 
Frank and I were away early the next 
morning. We reached the Norway pines 
at 11 o’clock and took up the trail. On 
the way, about three miles from our 
camp and a mile from where we left the 
trail, southeasterly 


line our 


section 
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UNFINISHED BRIDGE ON THE RAT ROOT RIVER. 


course cut at right angles the track of 
two bull moose headed southwesterly. 
The day was overcast, like nearly all 
the days of this hunting trip, and for an 
hour a light snow had been falling, so 
that the blood trail of the wounded bull 
was half concealed. The trail swung off 
to the north and then to the west, and 
after a mile the blood ceased. Here on 
the bank of a creek we boiled a pail of 
tea, and lunched on biscuits and moose 
meat, and after a smoke took up the 
trail. The wounded animal shortly after 
leaving the ridge had joined another 
bull, and the two were keeping company. 
By 1 o’clock we came to where it crossed 
our tracks of the morning leading south- 
westerly. Then they swung west to- 
ward the Beaver Brook River and the 
country where the first moose was shot. 
By 2:30 we were following the trail in 
a northwesterly direction. We had been 
traveling almost continuously since early 
morning, and, feeling the pace, I sat 
down on a log to smoke and canvass the 
ease with Frank. We decided the bull was 
not hurt, and we would better give it up 





and head for home. Our 
exact location Frank did 
not know, but his opinion 
was that the tracks were 
leading us back to where 
we ought to strike our 
morning’s trail and the 
most direct way home; and 
on our way we went smok- 
ing and talking and mak- 
ing all kinds of noise in the 
brush. After ten minutes 
of this sort of thing, Frank 
suddenly _ exclaimed: 
‘*There’s a cow!’’ A hun- 
dred yards ahead, in a nar- 
row, open space stood a 
moose. Head and chest 
alone were visible as he gazed at us; tall, 
solemn and impressive, he looked like 
some sacerdotal proprietor of the white 
and silent forest domain. I pushed the 
safety off the bolt, and as he wheeled, re- 
vealing wide antlers,heretofore concealed 
by the trees, I shot him under the fore- 
shoulder. He stumbled to his knees, but 
was up again and going, and kept on, al- 
most concealed by the woods. I sent shot 
after shot into the brush where I could 
see his vague shape; and about 225 yards 
on my right he stopped, and Frank, 
pointing to the black patch between the 
trees, said: ‘‘That’s your moose. Take 
your time.’’ I took my time, and with the 
roar of the little Mauser, the black patch 
sank. We ran forward and found him 
lying on his left side, making a faint ef- 
fort to rise. Taking the Savage from 
Frank, as the Mauser would tear too 
much, I shot him in the neck just below 
the right ear, and the bullet ranging up- 
ward entered the brain. 

He was the largest of the three bulls. 
His horns were about 40 inches, but they 
were not so symmetrical as those of the 
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first moose, shot by Jake. Indeed, this 
little fellow’s head was the prettiest of 
the three. We took the usual pictures, 
and I built a fire, while Frank dressed 
him in the waning afternoon light and 
the falling snow. The first shot struck 
too far back of the foreshoulder to do 
much more than act as a gut shot. The 
last shot had struck in the small of the 
back, paralyzing the hind quarters. In- 
ternally he was badly cut up—the only 
case where a gut shot worked greater 
havoe in my experience being a_ .303 
Hoxie bullet in a deer. In the deer’s 
ease the jacket of the bullet disintegrat- 
ed, and the intestines were macerated. 
The only wound visible from the day be- 
fore was a superficial shot in the nose, 
prebably a stray shot of Frank’s when 
shooting in the brush. 

I did not count the shells as I 
shooting, but as there were six empty 
loops in the belt, I must have used that 
many to get the bull. As fast as I fired 
at the moose I had slipped shells into 
the gun, and when I came up to finish 
him with the Savage, I still had six 
shells in the Mauser. I 4 
was rather amused at this 
fact afterwards, as now I 
am only conscious of eare- 
fully and _ deliberately 
shooting at the black patch 
every time I could see an 
opening in the woods, and 
being angry with the show- 
ers of splinters the bullets 
made in the brush, as_ I 
figured the bullet would 
be deflected. It was sim- 
ply the subconscious action 
of habit, for I have always 
kept my gun full, whether 


was 
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This was the first hunting trip with a 
Mauser, and the first time I have used 
a rear peep sight for hunting. Previous- 
ly, the only peep sights I had known 
were the military sights on the Krag and 


the Springfield. Hunting deer, I had 
used the open sporting rear sight on the 
Savage. But I took off the very ex- 
cellent open rear sight on the Mauser 
and substituted a Lyman receiver rear 
sight with a wind gauge, and used the 
large aperture. I doubt if I shall ever 
go back to the open sight from choice. 
I now have Marble peeps on the Savage 
and my .22 auto; and if I make my 
Springfield over into a sporting arm I 
shall try to fit it with the Lyman sight. 

The ‘* Bolt 
Lever’’ subject I also solved to my own 


much-diseussed versus 


satisfaction. I found the bolt quite fast 
enough. I have used the Savage, the 


Mauser, the Krag and the Springfield 
in offhand, rapid-fire at the target, and 
then it seemed as if the bolt guns were 
much too slow. But here where the ob- 


ject was not stationary and visible only 


at intervals of time, and the stress of ex- 








using shotgun or rifle, 
when hunting. MR 


EPPSTEIN AND THE BULL AS HE FELL 
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citement correlated the action of brain, 
hand and eye into perfect unison, [ al- 
ways had a shell beneath the firing pin 
and the gun directed at the available 
spot, and I was content. 

The daylight was failing fast when we 
left the careass after Frank had blazed 
four trees with the Marble pocket axe, 
so as to get the head and skin the follow- 
ing day. He did not know our location, 
and he fell back on the compass to reach 
our morning’s trail. It was dark by the 
time we reached it, not far from where it 
had intersected the bull’s tracks. We 
had no moon this evening and the travel 
was ‘‘tough.’’ Even Frank’s iron mus- 
cles were taxed. To my discomfort was 


added a wetting of feet and arms 


through a fall in a swamp. 
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[ remained in camp on the morrow to 
rest, and we put in two more days after 
But they were still and crisp and 
while we saw plenty of signs and found 


deer. 


fresh beds, we never got near enough to 
these cunning animals to get a shot. 

It was now close to the end of our 
second week, and in fourteen days to 
the dot we started for home. The usual 
incidents of the return trip need not be 
recounted. It is enough that we were 
satisfied, and had game to show our 
friends, and this satisfaction we owed 
to Frank. He is a type not always found 
in the rough woods—thoughtful, patient, 
cheerful and considerate, tireless on the 
trail, treating his hunters not as employ- 
ers but as friends and guests whom it is 


a pleasure to entertain. 
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ARCTIC FOX IN WINTER. 


THE ARCTIC FOX 


FRANK C. HENNESSEY 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


(From notes taken by the 


Known to 
beauty and value of its fine, white fur, 
that handsome little dweller of the 
frozen regions, the Arctie fox, lives and 


most of us by only the 


enjoys a life of which little is known 
by the world of natural history. This 
animal inhabits the whole of the Aretie, 
indeed the Polar regions, and is a wan- 
derer throughout the long Arctie night. 
Its distribution is really great, for, vast 
in extent as is its northerly range. this 
animal inhabits country much farther 
south than is commonly supposed. 

The arctic fox is considerably smaller 
than the ordinary red fox, and is per- 
haps of a stouter built. The fur, which 
when pure white in winter, is extremely 
fine and soft in texture, and very long, 
affording a coat which even the intense 


author at Winter Harbor, Melville Island, in Lat. 70° N.) 


this 
season it is indeed a most beautiful lit- 


Arctic cold cannot penetrate. At 


tle creature, but towards the beginning 
of March or April, according to the fox’s 
loeation, the white fur, first about the 
face and on the legs, is gradually shed, 
and the blue-gray, and shorter under- 
fur is revealed, which in turn is shed 
later on and replaced by a short, soft 
and downlike coat of a chocolate hue, the 
summer fur. 
does the fox afford at this stage of hair 
shedding, when compared with its ele- 


What a contrast in beauty 


gant mid-winter appearance — one can 
hardly believe it to be the same animal. 
Haggard, lean and filthy in appearance, 
with elinging remnants of dirty wool- 
like white fur, and searcely any tail fur. 
the little animal in its own walk seems 
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quite disgusted with itself and by its 
shyness seems to indicate a desire to keep 
from sight until it has regained its win- 





THE AUTHOR IN HIS TAXIDERMIC STUDIO. 


ter fur. The many pieces of fur which 
it rubs from its sides against boulders 
and leaves there clinging, are used by 
the snowflakes and long-spurs in build- 
ing their nests during their short stay, 
and thus again serves in producing 
much-needed warmth. 

The fur is at its best during the 
months of January and February, but it 
very often happens that good pelts are 
the season as 


secured even as late in 


April. This is most likely caused by the 
winter coat of the young fox developing 
itself later in the season than that of the 
older animal, for I noted that the winter 
fur of the matured fox is superior in 
quality to that of the young. 

It has been stated by some that the 
Aretie fox at certain seasons of the year 
band together or live in colonies, but 
with those of Melville Island I found no 
trace of this. Large stones or boulders 
are the favorite stopping places of the 
fox, and about these the members of our 
expedition set their traps. 

One would naturally wonder what this 
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little animal, living in so inhospitable a 
region, would thrive on. Its chief food 
is the lemming, a small rodent which 
abounds throughout the Arctic; but 
those who are familiar with the ways 
of rodents living in such a snow-covered 
country will naturally perceive the diffi- 
culties to be encountered by a carnivora 
in hunting them. The little lemming, 
with its network of tunnels far beneath 
the hard surface of the deep snow, would 
indeed seem safe from all attacks of so 
slight an animal as a fox. But on the 
other hand, nature has provided the lat- 
ter with a capability which will inva- 
riably mock all such obstacles, and my 
observing a little stomach (the only part 
of a lemming a fox does not eat) at ale 
most every excavation made by the fox 
in pursuit, convinces me that ‘‘white 
reynard’’ seldom exerts himself for 
nothing. 

During the winter the Arctic fox also 
preys upon the ptarmigan and the Arc- 
tic hare, but when the milder seasons 
make their appearance the fox’s diet is 
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varied by birds and their young and 
eggs. The fox also relishes what may 
be left of some big game which the Are- 
tic wolves have killed, and in the lower 
latitudes they frequent the neighbor- 
hood of whaling ships, where they pick 
up the refuse that is cast away. 

When traps were first set for these 
animals at Winter Harbour the foxes 
‘were easily taken, but they gradually 
became wiser through experience and by 
the end of the winter they had had 
enough encounters to enable them to dis- 
play, in avoiding our snares, some of 
that cunning so commonly exhibited by 
their red brother. 

In order to protect it- 
self from the great bliz- 
zards, which often blow 
for a fortnight during 
the winter, the Arctic 
fox betakes itself to bur- 
rows or crevasses which 
it has made during the 
summer. These are gen- 
erally among or beneath 


large boulders, unlike 
the burrows in which 
the young are reared, HRAD OF 


the latter being excava- 

tions having four or more entrances. 
The young are born blind and are of a 
grayish-chocolate color and the fur 
somewhat long and wool-like, but with- 
in a couple of months they havé adopt- 
ed the soft and browner coat and tawny 
or dirty yellow-white underparts of the 
adult. The tips of the claws of the baby 
Arctie fox are white and the head, as 
with other young foxes, is large in pro- 
portion to its body. One litter which 
was taken during our stay at Winter 
Harbour numbered as great as seven- 
teen young. Shortly after the eyes 
open the’ young fox is able to come 
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from its burrow and seamper about the 
The 
little animal is very handsome, and its 
eyes, although they exhibit some degree 


entrance as do our young red fox. 


of cunning and mischief, are very soft 
and expressive. 

One evening as I was descending the 
side of a hill to the west of Winter Har- 
bour I had the good fortune to stumble 
right into the midst. of a number of 
young foxes, scattered over a fine grassy 
slope, where their burrow was situated. 
Some of them were too far from their 
home to make an attempt to reach it, 
but three that were close enough dis- 
appeared so quickly that 
at first I not 
where they had 


knew 

gone. 
off at 
in one diree- 


Two others set 
their best 
tion, and by 
them with my eye I was 
able to discern that they 
‘had good’’ at 
another burrow. I then 
sat down to wait for the 
three little disobedient 
fellows who had 
doubtedly been 

tioned by their mother 
before she had left, but my wandering 


tracing 


made 


un- 
cau- 


thoughts were soon arrested by the rising 
of a little figure from the grass, directly 
in front of me, one of the ‘‘too late to 
mends.’’ He had erouched and hidden 
just where he was when I came and so 
suddenly made his reappearance that 
from surprise I lost some time in making 
chase. But he was too much for me and 
in so comical a way, half muttering 
growls and glancing over his shoulders 
as he scampered towards his goal, reached 
home as I would have laid my hands on 


him. I now stood over the burrow and 


was amused to hear the little growls is- 
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suing from beneath, which were un- 
doubtedly the most formidable that they 
could summon. Walking toward burrow 
number two, [ soon perceived that its 
tenants were awaiting me, close by the 
holes, but on my nearer approach they 
I now lay down on the 
ground and before long, by gazing at 


tumbled in. 


the entrance of one of the holes, coult! 
discern the tips of two ears, then of two 
All this time 
the owner of these gave vent to short, 


eyes, and finally a snout. 


jerky barks, at measured intervals. On 
my rising, of course foxie sank into 


safety, but not for as long as he had an- 
ticipated, as on examination I found 
that I could pull the earth from the bur- 
row with my hands. A few minutes of 
this work revealed to me two tiny tails, 
and after a little trouble, two spattering, 
growling and floundering young fel- 
lows, half frightened and mad. I placed 
them safely in my haversack and as I 
left the place, in the light of the mid- 
night sun, I heard from far up the hill- 
side the melancholy voice of devout 
mother-fox, alas, too late to save ‘‘the 
two that would not learn.’’ 

















A NICE CATCH OF CRABS. 
Morning scene on a shallow bay on the Texas 
Coast. 
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HUNTING WITH.A GUIDE WHO KNOWS 


J. HAROLD McMURRAY 





THE AUTHOR. 


Yes, winter is here with the long even- 
ings, and when [I sit in front of an open 
fire with my pipe, my thoughts often 
drift back to my last hunting trip, 
bringing up recollections of some of the 
nights spent rolled up in my blanket, in 
front of the big log fire, with nothing 
but the stars as a canopy. 
and then again I see vis- 
ions of a comfortable camp, 
where I talked over my 
past experiences in big 
game hunting with a guide 
of many years’ experience. 

It was on the 10th day 
of October that I started 
with Lorenzo Savage as 
guide and his son as cook. 
I took the I. C. R. Express 
at Fredericton, N. B., leav- 








ing at 6:30 p. m., and arrived at Charlo 
the next morning, where the team and 
my guides were waiting, with a good 
supply of provisions, ete., that are neces- 
sary on a trip of this kind. 

Rens soon had my luggage loaded on 
the team, and we were ready to start 
for the hunting grounds. We followed 
the tote road for three hours, then we 
arrived at a spring, where we stopped 
for dinrier and a little rest. .In an hour 
we were away again, and at 5 p.m. we 
decided to camp for the night. 

We were just half way to the home 
camp. Rens pitched the tent and picked 
some boughs for our bed, while the cook 
got ready the supper and brought in the 
night’s supply of wood. He soon called 
us to supper, and it is only the privi- 
lege of a hunter to know how good a 
supper of fried partridge, bacon and 
hot rolls, with coffee, tastes, when you 
are on a trip of this kind in the big 
woods. After supper we had a smoke 
and soon turned in, as I was very tired. 

That night a few inches of snow fell. 
and we saw prints of moose and caribou 
tracks as we followed the tote road in to 





REN’S CAMP ON THE UPSELQUITCH RIVER 
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Rens’ first hunting camp on Meadow 
Brook. We spent the night here, and 
next morning started for the home camp. 
After walking a few miles we came to 
the river. The water being only about 
a foot deep, we started to ford it, when 
Rens called my attention and pointed to 
the left on the opposite shore, where a 
bull moose was feeding in the water. We 
looked him over, but he was too small, 
so we decided to let him go and try our 


luck at getting a larger one. We con- 








UPSELQUITCH RIVER BELOW THE CAMP. 





gratulated ourselves, however, on seeing 
a moose so soon. We then forded the 
river and hummed along. At 11 o’clock 
we stopped for lunch. At 3 o’clock we 
hauled up at Rens’ home camp. The last 
part of the journey looked extra good, 
as we saw lots of moose, caribou and 
bear signs, and it looked to me as if | 
had struck the right country for game. 

After we had lunch again Rens asked 
me if I would care to take a walk about 
half a mile to look at a trap. I told him 
I thought perhaps I would, as I wasn’t 
getting very much _ exercise—twenty 
miles the day before and about seven- 
teen that day. But at any rate, I went 
with him, and I was glad I did. 

We only went about a quarter of a 
mile, when a little off the road to the 
right of us I spotted a fine buck, and I 
let the .303 go. I fixed him the first 
shot. He surely was a beauty, having 
fourteen points and being extra heavy. 
I helped Rens skin him out, I carrying 
the head to camp, while Rens brought 
the hind quarters. 

The next morning the cook had me up 
before daylight. We soon finished a 
hearty breakfast, and started, with the 
aid of a lantern, to the moose ground, a 
mile and a half away. We reached the 
barren a little after daylight. We went 
to the blind and watched the barren, 
waiting for a moose to come. It was 
rather cold, so we soon left and picked 
up a fresh trail. We followed it a little 
way, then decided it was too small. We 
hunted hard all day, but nothing of in- 
terest turned up, and we returned to 
camp about sundown. 

The next few days we had rain, and 
so did not hunt any. The sixth day we 
were crossing a hardwood ridge, when 
Rens called my attention to some fresh 
inoose signs. We hunted along the top 
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RENS AND THE MOOSE AS HE FELL. 


of this ridge very carefully, then Rens 
stopped. He listened a few minutes, 
then whispered to me to go very careful. 
‘‘There is a moose not far away,’’ he 
said. Rens started very: carefully; he 
only went three or four steps, and then 
pointed. I got up alongside of him, and 
there was a moose standing behind some 
bushes, but we could not see his head. 
We waited for a few minutes, thinking 
he might take a step forward, and then 
we would be able to get a good view of 
him, but Rens got tired of waiting, and 
motioned for me to go ahead, which I 
did very carefully. I looked him over, 
and he looked good to me, so I let drive. 
At the first shot he started away and 
turned to the left, when I got shot num- 
ber two in, and he went down. We then 
went up and examined him: He was not 
dead by any means, so I gave him an- 
other for luck. Rens congratulated me 
on my shot and good luck in getting such 


a splendid one. He had twenty points 
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and a 52-inch spread. We 
soon skinned him out and 
earried the head to camp, 
taking in the meat next 
day. 

The rest of the time we 
spent on the caribou bar- 
rens, without any luck, al- 
though we saw a great 
many, but they were too 
small, so I did not shoot. 
My time was about up, and 
I was very sorry for it. 

The team arrived to take 
us out about 3 o’cloeck, and 
we decided we would wait 
till morning and get a good 
early start. Rens suggest- 
ed that he and I take a 
short eut next day, and in 
this way we would cross a 
big barren to the south and try once 
more for a caribou. At the first break 
of day we were away. We crossed the 
first barren, and had about a quarter 
of a mile to go through green woods 
before we struck the next barren. We 
followed a game trail about ten min- 








A FIRST-CLASS CARIBOU HEAD 
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utes, when, coming around a turn, Rens 
pointed, and not fifty yards ahead stood 
a nice bull caribou. I don’t think I 
ever had such a start taken out of me 
before, but at last I settled down to 
business, and it took five shots to put 
him out of his misery. I was shooting 
wild at first. That was my earibou, and 


my first, and I was very proud of him. 

The rest of my trip in I spent in 
shooting partridges, and returned home 
after fifteen days of good sport. Any- 
one wishing to hunt in a good country 
and with a first-class guide, will make 
no mistake in getting in touch with Mr. 
Savage, whose address is Penniae, N. B. 
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The Coming of the Ice King 


Some grim foreboding hushed that new-born day; 
It seemed that Nature silenced all her bands— 
The brethren of the field and moor expansive 
And kin amid the ancient timber stands. 

The seared leaves snuggled closer in their beds. 
And faintly whispered to the Mother Earth; 
Dry wisps of grass disconsolately sighed 
Within the crags, storm scarred ’mid dearth 


Robbed were the trees of vestige crisp— 
Destitute of e’en the meanest foliage, 

Now joined their fellows patient lying low 
To wait the season turning of a page. 

A gloom hung low o’er landscape weary- 
Some dire calamity it seemed was pending, 
When lo! borne on far flung wings come 

A star-like gem to earth a-wending! 


Like jewels upon a diadem flashing 

They softly fluttered down unbidden; 

An awesome silence hovered over all 

Till every leaf was lightly—lightly hidden. 
Behold! the ermine robe doth sweep 

His throne transcendent—the earth across: 
He hath waved his scepter mystical 

"Neath a mantle weaved of fairest floss! 


R. PAGE LINCOLN. 
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COL. I. J. BUSH. 


Col. I. J. Bush offered his services to the Mexican revolutionary movement January 1 
1911, and was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel by Governor Abraham Gonzales, then revo- 
lutionary governor of Chihuahua. He has seen active service in the field in more than one 
battle of the Mexican war, having had some very narrow escapes from death. At one time, 
after one of the engagements he counted four bullet holes in his coat. Owing to his sym- 
pathy for the rebel cause he became a very active revolutionary worker, not only in a medi- 
cal way, but in assisting in securing for them arms and ammunition. He, with three other 
Americans, planned and actually carried out the kidnapping of a cannon from the main 
plaza of El Paso. The gun was carried into Mexico, where it took part in several fights, 
but has since been returned to El Paso by the Insurrecto officers. President Madero promot- 
ed Dr. Bush May ist to be Colonel and Surgeon General of his army. After the battle of 
Juarez there were 300 wounded to look after, and the Doctor was for awhile a very busy 
man. 


WEAPONS USED BY THE 
MEXICAN REBELS 


COL. I. J. BUSH, M. D. 
SURGEON GENERAL OF THE ARMY OF THE REVOLUTION 


History tells us that our forefathers rifles, and on one occasion a battle was 
fought the battle of Lexington with fought and a battery charged and cap 
fowling pieces. They were-revolution- tured, where the men were armed most- 
ists. The same history tells us that at ly with double-barreled, muzzle-loading 
New Orleans old ‘‘Hickory’s’’ men were shotguns. When a people rebel against 
armed with Kentucky squirrel rifles. J’ their own government and go to war to 
have heard old Confederate soldiers tell right their wrongs, fancied or real, they 


about how they often used sporting have to use such arms as are obtainable, 




















A GROUP OF REVOLUTIONARY LEADERS, TAKEN JUST BEFORE 
THE BATTLE OF JUAREZ. 


and these are generally sporting weap- 


ons. 

When the revolution began in Mexico, 
about a year ago, the Revolutionists were 
poorly prepared in the way of arms. 


Mexico does not manufacture any fire- 





REVOLUTIONARY ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


arms, hence they have to be imported, 
and the government had for the past 
two or three years prohibited the im- 
portation of firearms of all classes. 
However, many rifles were smuggled in 
and hidden in eaves in the mountains, 


COL. BUSH IS LARGEST FIGURE TO RIGHT. 
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ready for use. The Winchester .30-30 
was the favorite weapon. 

When I joined General Orozco’s divi- 
sion the Ist of February there had been 
several battles fought already and many 
of his soldiers were armed with the gov- 
ernment Mauser, captured from the Fed- 
eral soldiers. At that time the propor- 
tion of arms carried by his men were 
about as follows: One-third Mausers, 
one-third .30-30 Winchesters and the re- 
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were automatics. ‘lwo men were acci- 
dentally killed by automatic pistols. | 
do not believe them to be the proper pis- 
tol for equipping an army, though I no- 
tice a number of nations are. doing so. 
As time passed the Revolutionists cap- 
tured more and more army Mausers in 
their fights, and discarded their short- 
range guns. A few sharpshooters se- 
eured the Winchester rifle taking the 
30 U. S. government cartridge, and I 








RESIDENCE SHOWING EFFECT OF BULLETS AND SHELLS. 


maining third a heterogeneous lot of all 
sorts of weapons, the Winchester .44-40 
probably predominating. I noticed a 
few old .50-70 Remingtons, guaranteed 
to kick a man over when fired. One 
man had a .350 automatic Winchester, 
but was about out of cartridges. He was 
afterwards killed at the battle of Casas 
Grandes I saw one Colt rifle and one 
Marlin. There were several Savages 


also. All the men wore from two to five 
eartridge belts and all who could get 
them, carried pistols, a few of which 





believe these were the best guns I saw 
used in the whole war. Just before the 
three days’ battle of Juarez a young 
Englishman came down from New York, 
bringing with him an English Mauser 
sporting rifle, fitted with telescope 
sight and using seven millimeter, sharp- 
pointed ammunition. Altogether, I be- 
lieve it the prettiest rifle I ever saw. He 
did fine work during the fight, and 
when it was over returned, and in a few 
days was off to Alaska. Before leaving 
he presented me with 225 of his cart- 
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ridges, which I propose to use on game 
in a Mauser army carbine, which I took 
from a dead Federal soldier. 

Early in the year the revolutionary 
‘*junta’’ bought several thousand Span- 
ish Mausers in New York and shipped 
them to El Paso, a hundred or two at 
a time, and these were smuggled over to 
the Revolutionists at different times, to- 
gether with cartridges. The guns were 
captured from the Spaniards in Cuba 
and sold by the United States govern- 
ment to a second-hand dealer in New 
York. Being stored near salt water, all 
these years made them a hard-looking 
lot of rifles, but fortunately the barrels 
and working parts were in good order, 
and with much cleaning they did good 
work. 

From 15 to 20 per cent of the am- 
munition was defective, the shell being 
split at the point where it clamped the 
bullet, from some cause. In April, when 
Madero appeared before Juarez with his 
army of 3,000 men, he was very short of 


ammunition. Ammunition there was in 
plenty in El Paso, in plain view of his 
camp, but the whole river front was 
guarded by United States soldiers to 
prevent passing such articles over. But 
it was passed, all right, and before the 
fight came off his men had received 
nearly half a million rounds, together 
with several hundred rifles. One Sun- 
day afternoon I noticed about fifty Mex- 
icans suddenly emerge from a_ small 
house on the Texas side of the Rio 
Grande, each man with a sack-full of 
something on his shoulder. As they 
struck the water a United States trooper 
eame down the bank at a gallop, but his 
horse struck quicksand and he went over 
his head into the muddy river, much to 
the delight of the onlookers. When the 
soldier had cleared the mud from his 
eyes, fifty Revolutionists, carrying 50,- 
000 Mauser cartridges were standing 
lined up grinning at him from the Mexi- 
‘an side of the river. 

The eartridges had been left in the 




















GENERAL PASCUAL OROZCO AND COL. I. J. BUSH TAKEN AT FIRST BATTLE OF BAUCHE. 
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ABRAHAM GONZALES. 

One of the leading revolutionists and present 

eS ine oe 
house the night before and the Revolu 
tionists had mixed with the crowd of 
sight-seers that daily visited camp, and 
‘ passed over by ones and twos and hidden 
in the house. A man outside watched, 
/ and when the trooper on the beat was a 


couple of hundred yards away, he gave 
the signal and they proceeded to split 
the Rio Grande River wide open as they 
made for the Mexican side. To have been 
caught meant a term in a United States 
prison, but that fact did not deter. them. 

The Americans along the border al- 
most universally sympathized with the 
Revolutionists and aided them in many 
ways. On one occasion a Colt machine 
gun was carried to the Revolutionary 
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camp in an automobile, with two ladies 
sitting on it, so as to divert suspicion. 
Shortly after this American 
friends of the Revolutionists actually 
kidnapped an old brass muzzle-loading 
cannon from the main plaza of the city 


some 


of El Paso and proceeded to hide it 
while repairs on the carriage were being 
made and ammunition manufactured. It 
was then carried over the Rio Grande in 
a wagon and ‘‘loaned’’ to the Revolu- 


tionists. They used it in two battles 





GENERAL PASCUATI. OROZCO 


and have since returned it to the city of 
El Paso with thanks. 
In the 


house-to-house fighting in 
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A FEDERAL MACHINE GUN. 


This gun was used in fight at Juarez and was 
captured by the revolutionists. 


Juarez, hand grenades made of dyna- 
mite were freely used, and with terrific 
effect. The short fuse was lighted and 
then the bomb thrown through a win- 
dow. In this way the Federals were 
driven from position to position, until 
finally they held only the barracks, and, 


the water being cut off, they were com- 
pelled to surrender. 

After the fall of Juarez there were 
plenty of Mauser rifles for all the Ma- 
dero army, but some few preperred to 
retain their Winchesters. 

Before Madero came north he was 
joined by forty Tarahumari Indians, 
nearly naked, and armed with bows and 
arrows. They refused the rifles offered 
them and fought the battle through with 
their primitive weapons. 

The battle of Juarez ended the Diaz 
regime in Mexico, as it opened a port of 
entry through which the Revolutionists 
could secure unlimited arms and am- 
munition. Mexico is now entering on a 
new era—an era of freedom and liberty. 
No longer will her ancient system of 
peonage be a disgrace to the country. 
Her people were oppressed, and like all 
oppressed people they arose and fought 
for liberty, and now it is theirs to have 
and to enjoy. 

Francisco Madero is the Moses that 
will lead his people to a state of better 
things than they have ever known. 

Viva Madero! 


ooeg> 


What is More Tempting 


What is more tempting than a fair autumnal day! 
When with a lightsome step and soul attune 
One turns contented down the lea; the croon 

Of some sad dove is heard from o’er the way 

Or honey-bees that fitful labor as though May 
Had opened her faint-lidded eyes; breezes swoon 
That once did toss the tresses of sweet June 

And touched upon her ripened bosom with a gay 


Light voice a-tremble. 


Deep is autumnal bliss! 


Like heavy drops of wine or balmy breeze 
Fanned from some paradise; a long clinging kiss 
All steeped in heart-blood would meseems, 
Be but a touch of this; the wind-stirred trees 
Of passionate October temper all my dreams. 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
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OUR OUTFIT ON THE WAY HOME 


















GOAT HUNTING EVENTS OF A DAY 


A. N. COWDRY 


In the fall of 1910, I, with two other broke off sharply in a steep descent to 
men, was camped up on a high plateau the valley of the upper Cheakamous 
in the vicinity of the Cheakamous Lake, River, several thousand feet below. 
about 100 miles north of Vancouver, B. As we were camped in a narrow rift 
C. We had come out with the expecta- of the meadows, the first part of om 
tion of an enjoyable outdoor trip with course meant a sharp climb to the gen- 
some hunting thrown in, in neither of eral level of the plateau, but once here, 
which regards were we disappointed. the country in our neighborhood was 
Towards the end of our stay I started comparatively level, being only broken 
with Mr. Chandler, one of my com- here and there by a brook rushing swift- 
panions, to hunt for grizzly, the signs of ly down from the glaciers which hemmed 
which were plentiful in the neighbor- us in on every side at a distance of only 
hood. We took a course which would a mile or two. Owing to the open na- 
lead us along an upland stretch of ture of the country and lack of trees, 
meadow that on our left led up to high, we had to do most of our hunting with a 
field glasses, constantly sean- 


bleak mountains, while on the right, they pair of 
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THE PEMBERTON MEADOWS 


ning the country in front and on both 
sides for sight of any animal life; but 
in this we were disappointed, except for 
innumerable marmots, which would sit 
up on their hind legs and whistle for all 
the world like a little policeman. | 
spent many hours watching these little 
animals around our camp, and in one 
place observed where they had made a 
sort of storehouse, or rather a haystack, 
under a very large overhanging stone, 
all the part underneath being tightly 
packed with grass and other herbs. 
While 


meadows in this way, gradually drawing 


making our way along the 


nearer to the rugged peaks, which rose 
sharply up from the edge of the plateau, 
my companion drew my attention to five 
black dots which were moving aeross the 
upper slopes of a glacier far above us 





LIFE 


(we not having seen any fresh bear signs 
so far). We sat down and studied the 
moving objects with the field glasses, 
making them out to be goats. They were 
walking along on the surface of the gla- 
cier in single file, apparently making 
for a steep cliff, which bounded the gla- 
cier on one side. When they got here 
they immediately sprang into action and 
began jumping in all directions, one 
goat going up one way and another in 
another direction, but gradually working 
their way towards the top, where they 
paused for a minute, but soon passed 
out of sight beyond. We continued 
watching for a time, for if the goats 
kept moving they would have to cross 
another large snow field above the cliff 
which reached up towards the top of the 
mountain ; but they did not appear. So 
we continued on our way, which led us 
along the rim of an enormous amphi- 
theatre that stretched in one tremendous 
sweep down to the Cheakamous Lake, 
3,000 feet below. 

At the farther edge of this gulf we 
stopped and searched all the slopes be- 
low us for bear, but they were apparent- 
ly destitute of life. So after admiring 
the maginificent peaks and glaciers on 
the further side of the lake, which 
seemed to be one tremendous mass of 
rock and snow jumbled together, with no 
order or system, we started to retrace 
our steps. As it was still early in the 
day, | said to my companion that I 
thought I would climb up and see where 
the goats had gone, if possible. He, on 
his part, said he would remain where 
he was and watch me, so off I started, 
hurrying across the rolling meadows to 
get to the actual ascent, but before I 
reached the base of the mountain I had 
to climb over huge heaps of moraine ma- 
terial at the base of the glacier, which 
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had been invisible from below. Once 
over these, however, I began to work 
my way up the glacier, avoiding the 
crevasses as much as possible. Going 
across the ice I noticed the tracks of 
what was apparently a very large moun- 
tain lion, the scourge of all game in Brit- 
ish Columbia. As soon as I arrived at 
the cliffs up which the goats had 
climbed my work began, but I was en- 
couraged by numerous signs of the for- 
mer occupation of this place by the 
goats, there being many patches of white 
hair and wool around. 

On getting near the crest of the cliff 
over which the animals had disappeared 
[ went with as little noise as possible. I 
expected to see the goats at any minute, 
and in this I was not disappointed, for 
on poking my head over a rock on the 
extreme crest of the cliff I beheld the 
five goats lying directly below me on a 
dip, or shelf, of the snow field. The 
nearest was not over fifteen feet away, 
and the farthest not over thirty. They 
were absolutely unconscious of my pres- 
ence, and seemed to be exceedingly com- 
fortable, lying right on top of the snow, 
now and then flapping their ears or 
stretching their necks. I watched them 
for upwards of a quarter of an hour, 
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very closely, for although I have been as 
near as this to goats before, yet I had 
never had such an advantageous posi- 
tion, with them directly below me. 

They all appeared to have exception 
ally good coats for that time of year, and 
their horns were a delight, eurving up 
and tapering to a sharp point, the shin- 
ing black contrasting splendidly with 
their white fur. 

After watching them for awhile, I be- 
gan to make a noise to see what they 


would do. They got up leisurely and 


looked around, then on making more 
noise they moved about in different di- 
rections, until finally I stood up in full 
view, and they at once went off helter- 
skelter, not directly away from me, but 
circling a little above me, and then down 
the cliffs and across the glacier the way 
they had come. As I wished to have a 
goat head and as we wanted some meat, 
after they had gone some distance I shot 
and killed one, which went plunging 
down the glacier to the moraine below. 
I scrambled down and soon kad him 
skinned and, with the assistanee of my 
companion, who had come up as soon as 
he saw the goat fall, we got what we de- 
sired and were back in camp in time for 


supper. 


<Seooe> 


Just Advice 


Blaze yer trail with sunlight golden; let the clouds drift by; 
Round up happiness and good deeds; cut out grouch and sigh. 
Ditch yer red-hot language; “fight not,” so the Scriptures teach; 
Don’t let Satan tempt or fasten on yer like a leech. 

Keep yer lasso hand in practice fur good thoughts that stray, 
Fur remember, boys, that such things count on Judgment Day. 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 


























Where the Dead Leaves Fall 


Out where the dead leaves fall I stray— 

Where the dead leaves fall in the sluggish brook ; 
When wild things hide and the shadows play, 

And a page is turned in autumn’s book. 


The woodnotes chant and sing to me 
A requiem, tuned to nature’s lyre. 
Each rustling shrub, each whispering tree 
Flames out with autumn’s yellow fire. 


The ancient mill with its moss-grown wheel 
Echoes the plaint of the dying year, 
Expressing the chill I can only feel, 
While wraiths of the past are hovering near. 


Too soon will the trees be gaunt and bared, 

And the brown leaves hid ’neath winter snows, 
The chapter is done we sadly shared 

For autumn’s book at last will close. 


RUTH C. PEPPLE. 




















AN INCIDENT OF 


W. 


Last fall I got ready to 
go after bear and was get- 
ting things out one even- 
ing preparatory to the 
hunt, when Maurice Will- 
iams, a young fellow liv- 
ing in Jackson, Wyo., 
eame down to the house, 
and after looking around 
a bit, he asked me if I 
wanted a partner, and as 
he said he had been want- 
ing to get a shot at a bear 
for several years, and he 
being a pretty good fel- 
low and a good shot, I told 
him to ‘‘mooch’’ and get 
his layout packed up. 

We soon fixed things, 
winding up two fishing rods, getting 
flies and ‘‘sich’’ for trout and a few 
rolls of films, for we wanted to take a 
few pictures of the ‘‘proceedin’s.’’ 

Next morning after an early break- 
fast we packed up our outfit, including 
two bear traps, one No. 6 and one No. 
5, and left Jackson for Gray’s River, 
forty miles south. 

We rode slowly, for we had heavy 
packs, and the day being very warm, 
we did not hurry. We stopped for din- 
ner on Horse Creek, a small trout stream 
running into the Snake—we were then 
traveling on the river bank on the main 
pack trail. After re-packing and sad- 
dling up we strung out down the trail, 
which was very rough at this point. 
Along in the evening we ran into a 
bunch of sharp-tail, or willow grouse, as 
they are called in this country. Maurice 
had a .22 Stevens pistol, and climbing 


A PACKING TRIP 


C. DALLAS 





SNAKE RIVER ABOVE MOUTH OF BIG GRAY’S RIVER. 


off his horse potted one the first shot, 
and after running it around for about 
15 minutes he killed another. We had 
been wishing for grouse, and these were 
fat and plump and we were insured a 
fine breakfast. 

As we rode along over the steep trail 
close to the river, the big, clear holes, 
deep and green, looked very tempting 
to enthusiastic fly-fishers, as both of us 
are. And further down in the shallow 
water we could see big, long trout lying 
in the eurrent ‘‘fanning’’ lazily. But 
we did not trouble them, for we knew 
that there were plenty where we would 
camp. 

After traveling for about two hours 
over rocks, logs and the accumulation 
of brush brought down by snow-slides, 
we finally came out of the timber and 
dropped onto a little flat where hot 


springs ran into the river, the place be- 
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DRER KILLED BY AUTHOR ON THIS TRIP. 


ing the home of an old miner and pros- 
pector, John Counts, now engaged in 
raising vegetables, which business the 
hot springs make possible, as frost does 
not strike there so early as in other see- 
tions of the valley. 

We soon had our pack horses relieved 
of their cumbersome loads and rolling 
in the long grass of the meadow, and a 
fire crackling and popping merrily on 
the beach. 

Maurice had been elected to preside 
as cook, which job I very gracefully 
turned over to him, as I am not spe- 
cially gifted in that line. He soon had 
some spuds and coffee, which, with some 
bread we had brought from home, made 
us a meal. After supper we sat by the 
fire and ‘‘prospected’’ on the trip ahead 
of us for a time, figuring how many 
bear we would have in a week, how 
many coyotes we would get a shot at, 
ete., until, getting weary, we turned in, 
rolling our bed out on the ground with 
the stars twinkling coldly overhead, for 
the nights are pretty crisp in Wyoming 
in October. We did not study stars very 
long, however, but were soon making 
up for time lost the night before. 

We rose early the next morning, be- 
fore daylight, fried our grouse, made 
coffee, and after eating rounded up our 
horses, and while I saddled and packed 
bath in the hot 


them, Maurice took a 
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spring. Then, mounting, we took the 
trail again. We now climbed up the 
trail out onto a high mesa and made a 
eut across a big bend for the river again, 
finally dropping down into a narrow 
ralley bordering the river, where after 
an hour’s travel we came to the ranch 
of old Jack Davis, another miner who 
lives a hermit’s life, seldom leaving the 
eahon, in fact, he hasn’t been out of it 
for over five years. We met here a 
couple of Star Valley game wardens who 
were camped on a small ereek watching 
the trail. 

After a talk with Jack, he having told 
us that ‘‘down around Pine Bar eabin’’ 
was a fair bear country, we decided to 
go into camp there, as there was good 
feed there for our horses, the sheep hav- 
ing pretty well cleaned the country fur- 
ther in toward the main range. 

So we dropped on down for an hour 
or two over a very rough trail and about 
noon passed over into a little flat where 
there was a small dugout cabin built inte 
the hillside, and a nice little ereek with- 
in a hundred yards. Here we stopped, 
investigated the eabin, unpacked and 
eooked dinner. After dinner we round- 
ed things up, got them into the cabin, 
in ease of a storm, and saddling up our 
horses rode up on a long ridge to look 
over the country. After riding up the 
ridge for about an hour we stopped, as 
the trail was rough and steep and our 
horses tired. I got off and rested, while 
Maurice walked up onto a little point 
to view the eafion, and after joining him 
we sat there several minutes listening to 
the sound of sheep bells coming from a 
bunch of sheep we saw up toward the 
head of the canon. 

We had just decided to go on up and 
have a talk with the herder when Mau- 

rice, who had been studying the opposite 
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A MAGAZINE 


side of the canon very intently, turned 
to me suddenly and said: ‘‘ Look at the 
bear!’’ And looking as he pointed, I 
saw three bears, an old one and two cubs 
slowly climbing up a small rock-slide. 
As it was growing late and the bears 
three-fourths of a mile from us and 
across a very rough canon, we debated 
the question whether to ‘‘try them on’’ 
or not, but finally decided to go, so lead- 
ing our horses, we started down the 
steep mountain side. 
plain sight of us all the while we were 


The bears were in 


serainbling down the hill, but seemed to 
pay no attention to the rocks rolling as 
the horses started them. They had by 
this time gone up a short distance and 
laid down on some down timber that lay 
on the rock-slide. 

At last we reached the bottom of the 


SKINNING OUT 











THE BLACK BEAR 
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canon, which was thick with underbrush 
of all kinds—tag-alders, buck-brush and 
juniper brush—so thick we had to part 
it with our hands as we made our way 
through. 

Reaching the creek we tied our horses, 
and taking our rifles started up the hill. 
We had noted a large tree just above 
the rock-slide which, if we could reach, 
would bring us within shooting distance 
of the bear, providing they stayed on 
the slide. Resting at intervals, for the 
way was steep, we finally came out on 
top of the rim about 100 yards from our 
tree. I was a little in the lead and had 
just started to go on, when I saw the 
brush shaking ahead of me not fifty feet 
away and heard the sound of something 
running. The brush being very thick, 
I ran out quickly to the edge toward the 
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timber, and as I did so I distinetly 
eaught the smell of bear, and looking 
up I saw a black bear running across 





THE BLACK BEAR AND ITS CAPTOR. 


the small opening ahead of me, but as 
I drew on him he disappeared in the 
Just then I heard Mau- 
rice’s rifle crack. He was out of sight 
ot me, about forty feet to my left and 
As the bear disappeared I 
heard a great scratching on a tree to 
my right, and turning saw a small bear 
Taking a hur- 
ried aim I fired at his neck, bringing 
him tumbling out, rolling end over end 


undergrowth. 


below me. 


yerambling up the tree. 


down the hill like a sack of oats. I wait- 
ed until he stopped, about fifty -yards 
down the hill, and watched to see if he 
was down ‘“‘for keeps,’’ but as he start- 
ed slowly down the hill, after getting 
straightened up, I knew I had missed 
the neck bone, so throwing another shell 
into my rifle—a Winchester .30-30—I 
started in pursuit. The bear had gone 
out of sight into a thick clump of brush, 


and as I did not care to have him es- 
cape wounded, I went down the hill in 
double-quick time, going so fast that as 
[I eaught a glimpse of him and tried to 
stop, I stumbled, turned my ankle and 
fell headlong down the hill, losing my 
hat in doing the stunt. As I straightened 
up I saw him through a small hole in the 
brush, in some tag-alders, and fired, 
breaking his back. By this time I was 
nearly down to the creek again, and as 
I thought Maurice was able to take care 
of himself, I rolled the bear down to the 
creek, where I bathed my badly sprained 
ankle. 

I went down to the horses, after tak- 
ing a smoke, whistled for Maurice and 
waited about 15 minutes before he 
showed up. After his coming we rode 
into camp through as thick a tangle of 
down timber as ever man rode through 
in the dark. 

Maurice then told me that as I ran 
out toward the timber he heard a 
‘‘woof,’’ and looking up he saw a bear 
standing on a small point looking at 
him, and not twenty yards away, She 
had just rolled out a small stump which 
rolled down the hill. Maurice pulled 
on her shoulder and she rolled down the 
hill with her back broken. He then shot 
her again, as he said: ‘‘I wasn’t goin’ 
to let her up any more.’’ He had dressed 
her out. So we rested in camp—when 
we got there—with light hearts, although 
my ankle pained some. 

We went back next day and skinned 
them out and set the two traps, and 
about a week after I caught a brown 
bear on Little Grey’s River, and=but 
that’s another story. 
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Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 











Who ever to himself hath said, 
“What good is a gun anyhow.” 


KAPOOCH. 


When Topperwein Swings the Lever 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


In the October number there was _ pub- 
lished an article dealing with the lever-bolt 
speed proposition, in which f attempted to 
show that, even in ordinary hands, the lever- 
action rifles were far speedier than the bolt, 
even when in the hands of such acknowl- 
edged experts as Lieutenant Whelen. I 
also pointed out the fact that the “equilib- 
rium disturbing” element, that the Lieuten- 
ant had dwelt upon so often, had not near 
the bearing on the relative speed of fire as 
he had inferred. In addition to this it was 
shown that the lever gun, which not only 
gave more recoil than the bolt guns against 
which it was shot, could far more than hold 
its own, although, in addition to all the ad- 
verse conditions there mentioned, they 
should be shot under a smoke handicap. 
The above mentioned article dealt with the 
results secured by two shooters using lever- 
action guns, said shooters having had prac- 
tically no practice, from the expert shooter’s 
standpoint, for years, and absolutely none 
for the trials therein reported, while this 
will deal with the results of tests recently 
conducted by a real rifleman, Mr. Adolph 
Topperwein of San Antonio, Texas. When 
Mr. Topperwein swings the lever the shoot- 
ing world sits up and takes more than or- 
dinary notice, and while it will be impossible 
for me to report the results secured by him 
is graphically as another might, I imagine 
he facts to be dwelt upon will prove so in- 





teresting that the reader will be held to the 
last line. 

While it is extremely doubtful that Mr. 
Topperwein’s work hereafter reported can 
be improved upon by many, it would not be 
at all unreasonable to presume that he could 
better it slightly, with practice, as it will 
be remembered that shooting at stationary 
targets is entirely out of his line, and, bar- 
ring some of this work done by him at Sea 
Girt some years ago, he gets no practice of 
this kind. If you should ask him to make 
doubles and triples with the lever-action 
.44-40 Winchester at objects thrown in the 
air you may have every confidence in his 
ability to accommodate you. Should you de- 
sire to see a baseball or an object of similar 
size struck three times before it could fall 
to earth, or see a tomato can with as many 
as four .44-40 bullets sent through its vitals 
in lightning-quick time, Mr. Topperwein is 
the man to apply to; he’s always at home 
when wanted for grinding out such ridicu- 
lously easy stunts. (Mr. Bolt Man, toss a 
can in the air, take your six-motion bolt gun 
and manipulate and snap the action four 
times before the can falls. Unless it’s 
tossed sky-high or gets hung up on a cloud, 
I imagine there’ll be some tall hustling. In 
performing this simple feat you are not re- 
quired to shoot, nor even to try following 
the can with the sights—just work and snap 
the action four times, then report the re- 
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sults. When you find it dead easy. load up 
a few “squibs,’ shoot a can up according to 
Topperwein, and send the corpse to Outdoor 
Life.) 

Most of Mr. Topperwein’s work with rifles 
is with arms giving but slight recoil, the 
.32-20 and .44-40 lever-action Winchester be- 
ing special favorites of his. In making the 
tests that follow he had to procure the .30- 
40, 95 Model Winchester from a sporting 
goods dealer in San Antonio, consequently, 
in addition to shooting a model with which 
he is comparatively unfamiliar, he shot a 
which he had had no previous 
However, the results look so good 
he would appreciate it 


gun with 
practice. 
to the writer that 




























ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN. 
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MRS. ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN. 


very much if some obliging bolt-action ad- 
vocate would duplicate the performances to 
be here recorded, use squib loads if the ex- 
cessive recoil, “equilibrium-disturbing” ele- 
ment is likely to interfere. 

Mr. Topperwein would gladly have tested 
out the ’95 Model, using the ’06 Springfield 
cartridge, but due to the Mexican troubles, 
the stores in Mr. Topperwein’s section had 
been stripped of those guns. Evidently 
those fellows know a good thing when they 
see it. 

Mr. Topperwein had one particularly good 
ten-shot group made with the .44-40, the 
time being 4 seconds, but this target un- 
fortunately was lost on his way home. An- 
other particularly good group was made 
with the .30-30, the group being a trifle 
high, the time for the five shots being 3 
seconds, but this target was so badly torn 
that it was not sent me. The tearing of this 
target was due to the splashing of the bul- 
let caused by shooting against an adobe 
wall. 

The distances shot at by Mr. Topperwein 
were 45 feet and 50 yards. The time in 
every instance being from the word “Fire!” 
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Targets from 1 to 4 made at 45 feet, bull’s 
eye, 8 inches. 

No. 1—.44-40; time for 10 shovs, 5 
onds. Group, measuring from outside edges 
of outside bullet holes, 74, inches. All 10 
shots on black. 

No. 2—10 shots, .44-40; time, 5 seconds. 
Group, 73% inches. Nine in black. 

No. 3—.44-40; 10 shots; time, 4% seconds. 
Group, 6 inches. All in black. 

No. 4—.44-40; 10 shots; time, 5 seconds. 
Group 105% inches. Eight in black. 

No. 5—.44-40; 10 shots; 50 yards; 12-inch 
bull. Time, 5 seconds. Group, 105g inches. 
Nine in black. 

-No. 6—.30-80; 5 shots; 45 feet. Time, 4% 
seconds. Group, 3% inches. All shots in 8- 
inch bull. 

No. 7—.30-30; 5 shots. 
54-inch group. 
about 1-16 inch. 

No, 8—.30-30; 6 shots. Time, 314 seconds. 
Group 35% inches. All in black. 

No. 9—.30-30; 5 shots. Time, 4 seconds. 


sec- 


Time, 4% seconds; 
Four in black; fifth missed 


Group, 43 inches. All in black, four of these 
being in center as a group measuring 1% 


inches. 


MR. TOPPERWEIN’S TARGETS, 
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No. 10—.30-30; 5 shots. Time, 4 seconds. 
Group, 74% inches. Four in black, one miss- 
ing 4 inch. All above with .30-30 st 45 feet. 

No. 11—Five shots at 50 yards at 12-inch 
bull. Time, 4% seconds. Group, 6% inches. 
All in black; .30-30. 

Targets 12 to 16 have 2%-inch bull and 
were shot at 45 feet with .30-40-220 Winches- 
ter Model ’95 rifle; five shots 

No. 12—Time 4% seconds. 
inches. Three in black. 

No. 13—Time, 4 
inches. Four shots in black. 

No. 14—Time, 5 
inches. Two shots in bull, group averages 
just under bull’s eye. 


Group, 4% 
seconds. 


Group, 4% 


seconds. Group, 3% 


No. 15—Time, 4 seconds. 
Three in bull’s eye. 


Group, 4 inches. 
No. 16—Time, 3% seconds. One in bull. 
Group, 6% inches. 

Targets from 17 to 20 were made with the 
.30-40 Winchester at 50 yards on a 12-inch 
bull’s eye. Five shots. 

No. 17—Time, 3% seconds. 
inches. All in black. 

No. 18—Time, 3% 


Group, 8% 


seconds. Group 


10% 


NOS. 1 TO 12. 
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inches. Three in black, one of other two 
missing 1% inch, the other about an inch. 

No. 19—Time, 41% seconds. Group, 7% 
inches. All in black. 

No. 20—Time, 4 seconds. Group, 7% 
inches. Four of the 5 shots in this group 
are in nearly center of bull, measuring as a 
group 3% inches. All groups measured as 
mentioned for Target No. 1. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Topperwein’s 
targets were different from Lieutenant Whe- 
len’s, though the distances shot were the 
same, unless the Lieutenant’s was iess—37% 
feet, as may have been the case if 30 inches 
is to be taken as representing a pace. (See 
my article October Outdoor Life). Also note 
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as Mr. Topperwein made no trials from the 
prone position, as he was not requested to. 
His shooting was strictly off-hand, without 
the use of sling. As Mr. Topperwein was 
unable to procure the ’95 Winchester, giving 
the prescribed recoil, it is impossible to 
make any comparisons between his 50-yard 
work and that of Mr. Crossman. However, 
I think I am perfectly safe in saying that 
when Mr. Crossman equals, or surpasses, 
Mr. Topperwein’s 50-yard work with the 
Winchester .30-40, Mr. Crossman using the 
Krag, or his New Springfield or Mauser 
loaded to give same recoil, he (Mr. Top- 
perwein) will procure a Winchester using 
the ’06 cartridge and shoot against the prop- 
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that Mr. Topperwein’s time began with the 
word “Fire!” while the Lieutenant’s time 
commenced from the report of the first 
shot. Although the timing was different, 
as well as the targets, there will be little 
difficulty in any at all interested to make 
comparisons, should they be so disposed. 
Add % second to the Lieutenant’s time as 
being required for getting off his first shot 
with his' Krag, and we have 5% and 6 sec- 
onds for his two trials, a 5-inch group for 
his first and all on the 10x12-inch target for 
his second. (For Mr. Topperwein’s time, 
refer back in this article). I am only refer- 
ring to his (Whelen’s) two trials off-hand, 


osition stacked up by Mr. C. at Los Angeles, 
from which I quoted in my October article. 

As to whether the performance of the .44- 
40 at Los Angeles was entirely satisfactory, 
either as to accuracy or speed, the reader 
can judge for himself by comparing the re- 
sults there secured with that of Mr. Topper- 


wein reported above. At Los Angeles the 
time for five shots was 6, 8% and 6% sec- 
onds, while the grouping was not reported. 
Mr. Topperwein’s time for ten shots runs all 
the way from 4 to 5 seconds, while the 
grouping can be learned by referring back 
in this article. The .30-30 has often been 
spoken of as rather slow in manipulation, 
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due to its having a longer throw to the lever 
than most of the lever guns, but by refer- 
ring back in this article it would seem to 
be anything but slow in Mr. Topperwein’s 
hands. Six shots in 3% seconds, all in the 
8-inch bull at 45 feet, measuring as a group 
35 inches, doesn’t look so very slow, does 
it? How does a 7%-inch group look for the 
“slower than molasses” lever gun (.30-40 
Winchester) at 50 yards, and in 4%, seconds 
from word “Fire?” See target No. 19, then 
turn to No. 20. Here we have five shots 
from this same slow-firing lever gun all in 
the black, group measuring 7% inches, four 
of the five shots nearly in center measuring 
as a group 3% inches, time being 4 seconds. 
After you have considered the time and 
grouping as mentioned for the .44-40, the 
.30-30 and the .30-40—all. Winchesters—and 
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after you have carefully read and considered 
this article and the various statements made 
concerning the bolt gun’s superiority from 
the speed standpoint, and then consider that 
these statements have been repeatedly 
made by those occupying prominent posi- 
tions, and in various magazines, will the 
reader wonder greatly at the fact that, at 
times, some of us have discovered our tem- 
per getting close up to the snapping point 
when these extravagant statements came 
into mind? Had some of the writers I have 
in mind devoted as much time to learning 
the lever gun as they have to the bolt, and 
been as much interested in dealing in facts 
—and facts they could have found for the 
looking—as in making statements which 
they could not prove, the chances are they 
would have been spared this report. 


Rifle Sights 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some months ago I 
saw an article in your magazine by a man 
named Stevens asking about the best sight 
for quick shooting, whether the open or the 
peep sights would be the best for that class 
of shooting, especially at runnirg game. 
Now, as I have been shooting rifles for the 
past 28 years and have always been a crank 
on sights, I thought I would give my opin- 
ion on this subject. [I always found that 
much depends on the sights, and that even 
a cheap rifle can be made to do good shoot- 
ing with good sights, provided the man be- 
hind the gun does his part. 

I have always used open sights until 
about eleven years ago, when I bought a 
set of Lyman sights, and will say that at 
first I didn’t like them at all; I could do 
good shooting at stationary targets with 
them, but for hunting purposes I didn’t like 
it at all. Finally I gave the large aperture 
a good trial and paid no attention to rear 
sight whatever, and I found that after a lit- 
tle practice I could do much better shooting 
than with an open sight. 

During this time I have always tried open 
sights to see whether I wasn’t mistaken, 
but I for one find the rear peep, with large 
aperture, best adapted for all kinds of 
shooting, even for target work at the mid- 
ranges. This, of course, with an ordinary 
sporting rifle; with the target rifle or Schu- 
etzen rifles I have not had very much expe- 
rience. J for one never fancied those Schu- 
etzen outfits, because they are only good 
for stationary target work. 


For good sport give me a sporting rifle 
mounted with an ivory front sight of some 
kind and a -peep rear, with large aperture, 
of either the Lyman or Marble pattern, with 
a 2% to 2%-pound trigger pull and I am sat- 
isfied. 

To those that use a .32-20 rifle for the 
larger game, such as bobcats, wolves or 
deer, I would say get the high-velocity cart- 
ridges made by the Winchester company, 
as they shoot a heavier bullet than others. 
This I found to be true by actually weigh- 
ing the bullets. 

The Winchester make shoots a 115-grain 
bullet, while the .32-20 high-velocity, of an- 
other make, shoots only a 99-grain bullet. 
It also has a trifle less powder than the 
Winehester cartridge, both cartridges being 
loaded with Sharpshooter smokeless, conse- 
quently, I believe the Winchester cartridge 
to be the most powerful. 

Another thing I wish to mention here, 
which may interest some of your readers: 
The next time you go after big game and 
want a few rabbits for camp meat and don’t 
want to shoot them all to pieces with your 
big game rifle, just give a couple of shrill 
whistles when you jump a rabbit, and nine 
times out of ten he will stop within range 
and give you a chance to knock his head off. 

This also holds good when hunting small 
game with a small rifle, and if you hunt 
without a dog where rabbits are fairly plen- 
tiful, you will get just as many as your part- 
ner who is armed with a 12-gauge headache 
producer. GEO. W. CELESTIE. 

Wisconsin. 





CHAUNCEY THOMAS, 


As Mr. Thomas’ able articles have appeared in Outdoor Life for many years, we believe 


our readers will be interested in seeing a photograph of him. 1 
Was born in Colorado (one reason for the affection we 


although now living in New York. 


He is a typical western man, 


bear him), and carries a rifle or revolver with the same grace that a bride wears her wed- 


ding ring. 


he once did 
clearing houses of America, 
newspaper in Colorado. 


He is a nephew 


Mr. Thomas has achieved a national reputation for the literary work that he hus 
done along the scientific and especially the financial writing lines, 
about 500 words—changed the system of making bank 
of the Hon, W. N. 


A little piece of writing 
collections in all the 
Byers, founder of the first 


Holsters 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


In the August number of Outdoor Life | 
see that Mr. Ashley A. Haines was some- 
thing nice to say about me—and incidental- 
ly about six-gun holsters. Now, what six- 
gun crank has not suffered from the holster 
disease, and who has ever recovered? When 
Mr. Haines says that he has made holsters 
by the dozen, only to toss aside, I merely 
The six-gun 
holster is yet to be invented. 

At various times I believe I have touched, 
more or less, on this matter of holsters; 
but whether or no, here I will try to sum 
up a little that much awl work and wasted 
leather has taught concerning what I do 
not know about holsters. To begin with, 
one holster will not do for all uses. It all 


“endorse his paper.” perfect 


depends on where a man wants to carry his 
gun, and somewhat under what conditions 
he wishes to carry it. I mean this: 

Under the left arm, for instance, requires 
(to my thinking, at least) a holster of soft 
leather, or a spring holster. On the belt the 
stiffer the holster the better. At least, this 
is my preference. But I have never been 
able to carry a gun satisfactorily under the 
left armpit. It irritates me. [I can never 
forget it as one does his gun on a belt. 
Other men probably are not at all troubled 
in this way, but I was born with a gun on 
my right hip and could never get used to 
it in any other place. In fact, so instinctive 
is it that when startled, on a dark street 
in a dangerous neighborhood, for instance, 
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while doing newspaper work, that I always 
flash my hand under my right coat tail— 
even when I have no gun—instead of raising 
it to avoid or give a blow—as I suppose an 
Englishman naturally would do. 

All my experience with the gun under the 
left armpit has been unsatisfactory. The 
strap around the chest either shows in front 
in the “V” of the vest at the very time when 
one does not want it to and if placed around 
the nape of the neck it tends to bind me 
like a pair of shoulder braces. Then when | 
sit in a chair or lounge at full length, the 
gun somehow works around behind and 
bulges out like a watermelon under the 
clothing when one arises to the feet. At 
times this leads to an awkward situation 
and explanations. Under the shoulder, to 
my mind, has but one advantage—the sole 
disadvantage of the hip position—that the 
gun is protected by the left arm when in a 
crowd and is not easily discovered by others 
pressing close to one’s body—as in a 
crowded street car. For actual conceal- 
ment, under the left armpit is the best 
place I have yet found, and the gun can be 
drawn from that position almost as quickly 
as from the hip or from under the right vest 
waich pocket, especially when seated, as in 
a buggy. 

But under the arm the gun sweats so. No 
holster can protect a gun from rust when 
worn under the vest, because it is the mois- 
ture from the air and not the perspiration 
direct that causes the trouble. In the hip 
pocket the top of the holster is open to the 
air, so the gun is aired and kept dry and 
free from rust, providing that one uses a 
layer of leather or rubber between the gun 
and the cloth of the pocket next the body. 
Of course, a pocket holster does this. A 
gun under the vest in the waist band sweats 
just the same, because of the warm, moist 
air under the vest. 


Concerning spring and soft leather hol- 
sters under the left arm, I can give but lit- 
tle opinion, because [ consider neither of 
them very good, It is a choice of evils rath- 
er than of holsters. A hard leather holster 
under the arm, or in the waist band, or un- 
der the vest in any way, I do not like at all. 
It simply increases the bulk of the gun and 
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is of no benefit over a soft leather one that 
I can see. 


Personally, I prefer the gun in the waist 
band position—under the right-hand watch 
pocket of the vest—in a soft leather or rub- 
ber holster, held up by a rather broad belt 
of thin leather or of cloth. The-more holes 
punched in the leather belt the better, as a 
leather belt close to the body sweats one 
badly, and is really dangerous in the winter 
time to one’s health. It acts something like 
a rubber boot. But a leather belt full of air 
holes, especially if the leather is tanned 
like buckskin—the ordinary so-called ‘‘cham- 
ois” leather which is really sheep skin, I 
understand—is perhaps the best (because it 
is less air-tight) for a tight belt next the 
shirt. A money belt sweats one badly, but 
a belt held tight by the weight of a gun is 
worse by far. Then, too, one seldom takes 
off his money belt, while one often wants 
to relieve himself of the weight of the gun- 
belt, and this change of costumes, so to 
speak, in cold weather, over such vital or- 
gans as are under the waist band, will not 
do for the most of us. It means the doctor 
or the undertaker. Why dodge the hold-up 
man and cultivate the pneumonia germ? 
(The best place for a money belt, I find, is 
around the left calf, just below the knee). 


But to get back to our holsters. Once 
upon a time when there were seven hold-ups 
in one night all within two blocks of my 
front gate, and when the next night I helped 
to pull the undershirt off a policeman friend 
of mine and had the bullet that passed 
through his heart but fifteen minutes be- 
fore fall out of the right sleeve into my 
hand—after this I devised a way to carry 
my 5%-inch .45 S. A. Colts in a way that 
was not at all bad. I did not want to in- 
form the general public that I was heeled, 
so a wobbling load of hay under my cloth- 
ing would not do. I took a 2-inch leather 
belt, punched it full of air holes for ventila- 
tion, and had a shoemaker sew a half-inch 
strap diagonally across the belt, so as to 
make a loop just large enough to hold the 
old gun around the cylinder. Then [ had 
him rivet another half-inch strap, about 2 
inches farther back to the inside of the belt, 
and brought this strap over to the front be- 
hind the hammer, and had it fastened with 
a snap button to the bottom of the loop on 
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the outer side. I left about two inches of 
strap project beyond the snap button, so 
that I could unlimber the artillery easily. 

Held tight to the body in this way, the 
old gun did not wiggle when I walked, sat 
down or got up. It stayed right in place in 
the waist. band position on the right side 
under my right arm no matter what I did. 
The clothing could not cock the hammer, 
either, by catching on it. I felt safe with 
it, and could forget it. As soon as I got 
used to the weight I sometimes had to 
feel with my hand to be sure that I had the 
gun with me, half thoughtlessly, of course. 
My right arm protected the gun in a crowd, 
just as the left arm protects the gun under 
the left armpit. 

When [ thought I might need the gun I 
slid it forward a bit, snapped loose the strap 
over the hammer and slipped my vest be- 
hind the handle, thus leaving the handle ex- 
posed right where the right hand watch 
pocket is. To do this I had to keep every- 
thing out of the pocket, of course, When I 
got more scared, I pulled the stove pipe, 
and slid it into my right-hand trouser pocket, 
where the handle was in a still better posi- 
tion, It was from here that I whipped it 
one morning, about 2 a.m., at a man who 
darted around a corner at me—but that is 
another story. 


Later when I was good and scared I car- 
ried the old gun right out in my hand, and 
sometimes at full cock, trained on tree after 
tree as I went by, or into the murky sullen 
mouth of every alley I had to pass. Only 
once did [ take the middle of the street— 
but that, too, is another story. We are talk- 
ing about holsters here. 

Another way to carry a gun conveniently, 
but easily discovered in a crowd or when 
one bends over, is horizontally on a belt in 
the small of the back. Of course, the old 
trick of hooking the gun by the cylinder gate 
to the straps of the vest behind is too well- 
known to more than mention here. 

A holster of light, thin leather with a flap 
and a secure button, a very secure button, 
by the way, the holster as a whole, sort of 
built into the belt, really a part of it, is 
something I have used at times—but do not 
like very much—but have never seen pic- 
tured or for sale anywhere. It does not seem 
to be well known, although a favorite of 
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certain criminals in big cities. It is the only 
way I know of to carry a gun with thin sum- 
mer clothes and without a vest. 

Another curious holster I have seen fits 
down the back of the neck, but I have had 
no use for it, so never tried it. ‘The idea 
is to jerk the gun from this position after 
apparently obeying the command, “Hands 
up!” J understand that some old-time bad- 
men have used it, and I once heard a half- 
legend that some one had been killed 
through its use. But pass this kind by here. 
Such days have gone forever, to the good 
of everyone. 

We are now down to the belt holster. So 
far I think I have learned just one thing— 
the fundamental idea of a good belt holster 
is not a sack but a box. In other words, the 
stiffer and harder the leather of the holster, 
when once formed and shaped to the gun, 
the better. This prevents sticking when the 
gun is drawn, for one thing, and it also pro- 
tects the gun better than a softer leather 
does. Next in importance, to my mind, at 
least, is having the holster shaped to the 
gun; and the third point, well known, of 
course, is to have the holster with a broad, 
flat back next body, to prevent pounding on 
the body when one gallops the horse or 
falls on the gun, Personally, I do not like 
the ordinary Mexican shaped holster, the 
kind where the back piece is slit and the 
front part of the holster slipped through the 
loop so made. I much prefer a flat back 
piece smooth and solid, and the actual 
pocket for the gun held to the back fold 
by an extra piece riveted on for a loop. 
The best holster I ever saw is made this 
way. ! bought it in a San Francisco pawn- 
shop for 50 cents one day when in a hurry 
to catch the boat for Portland, the last time 
I was in California. 

If one has a holster of stiff sole leather 
made as mine is made, it is about like a 
piece of sheet iron, I presume, if new. To 
fit a gun to such a holster, soak it—the hol- 
ster, not the gun—for half a day, then push 
the gun into it and dry over a stove as-soon 
as possible; but be careful not to heat the 
leather, as heat ruins leather. If one wants 
to protect a fine gun then two alternatives 
are open: Use an old and “don’t care” gun, 
or wrap the good gun in oil paper first, then 
in a thin cloth to protect the paper. This 
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will give just enough margin of space, by 
the way, to make the gun fit perfectly. 
Even if one uses an old gun to do the fit- 
ting, it gets better results to first wrap a 
few layers of thin cloth around it, for this 
very reason. 

How high or how low a holster should be 
hung from the belt depends, I am inclined 
to think, on personal preference in each 
case. Personally I like a loose belt, with 
the gun hung just over the joint of the right 
hip, so that it swings with that peculiar ease 
known only to a born Westerner; and with 
the belt on the left side pressing against 
the pelvic bones, and not against the softer 
waist muscles and the organs under them— 
just above that bone. With the belt worn 
thus, I like a holster hung high on the belt, 
with the handle of the gun fairly well above 
the belt line, and tilted much to the front, 
that is, with the barrel pointing much to the 
back, and not straight down. A man, to my 
notion at least, who would offer for sale a 
belt holster for the right hip in which the 
barrel pointed to the front, should be ar- 
rested and fined for disorderly conduct. 
Such a holster is good only for a left-handed 
man to wear in front. 

A lined holster, also, I have no use for. 
It looks pretty, but does not wear well, and 
there is no excuse for it, anyway, as there is 
no friction on a gun in a properly made hol- 
ster. Once well wet, the glued lining of 
sheep skin comes loose and has to be ripped 
out, and then the holster is, of course, too 
large for the gun. Or the lining wears and 
becomes ragged inside, and catches at just 
the wrong time. Hard, stiff, thin, unlined 
sole leather is my preference, and if I could 
soak it in something to make it stiffer, say 
in water with some glue in it, although I 
have never tried this method, I would do so. 

So much for the one-gun holster; but with 
two guns the case becomes different once 
more. [ find, merely for amusement, by the 
way, that two guns are worn best in one 
of two ways: On either hip from two belts 
that cross each other and with the handles 
of the guns pointing backward, just as is 
the case when one gun is worn; or else 
from one comparatively tight belt with the 
guns well in front and with the handles 
pointing forward, but with the barrels tilted 
in exactly the opposite manner—that is, 
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pointing this time to the rear—than when 
one gun is carried. One can get two guns 
out better from this position—in front—than 
from the hips, and they carry better, some- 
how, to my mind. When pulling one gun 
from the right hip a man turns his body 
somewhat and leans to the left, but in try- 
ing to pull two guns from the hips at once 
one has to lean forward awkwardly and 
crook his arms up too much to be quick and 
easy about it. 

But the guns in front—although easier 
drawn two at a time—have one had fault: 
If a man is used to carrying only one gun, 
he reaches for his hip first, and does not 
find anything but his pocket handkerchief. 
Carrying two guns in front sometimes, and 
one gun behind at other times, confuses 
one‘s instinctive actions, and the result is 
slower for both positions than if a man 
sticks to either one. [ find that the best 
way (at least for me to practice Wild West 
with just for fun) is to carry two guns on 
two belts on either hip in the usual way. 
Pull the right gun first (as usual), then the 
left gun as a sort of reserve. Done this way 
one can get one gun into action faster than 
any other way, and the second gun comes 
along about as soon as it would if one tries 
to pull both guns at once. Sway the body 
first to the left, then to the right, as the 
gun is pulled from the opposite side. Some- 
how a natural six-shooter shot—and I be- 
lieve all natural shots—stand with the right 
foot to the rear at such times, so one can 
pull the right gun the faster every time. 
Then, too, one is using the right hand, and 
hence is faster with the first gun from the 
right hip, while two at a time limits the 
speed to the rapidity of the left hand, and 
with no swing of the body to aid it, either. 

Then there is another consideration with 
guns on the hips. Say a man has on his 
right hand gun as usual, and wants another. 
All he has to do is to buckle on his second 
belt; but if he uses the guns in front, then 
he has to change holsters for his first gun 
and vhange the position of the belt, etc., a 
general all-round nuisance. Besides, with 
one belt his space to carry cartridges is 
limited, often to about thirty, and with two 
guns a man would want more than this num- 
ber, as a rule, or he would have uot much 
need for two guns. With two belts he has 
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room for about three times as much ammu- 
nition, and because he has the loops he 
need not, of course, fill them unless he 
wants to. But he can if he wishes, which in 
a tighter, hence shorter, single belt with 
the guns in front he cannot do. With the 
two belts, of course, there is no law pre- 
venting him from slinging both guns to one 
belt and wearing the guns right up in front, 
the muzzles practically touching, and with 
the handles pointing backwards, much as a 
gun is worn in the waist band position when 
concealed. All said and done, if I were 
mostly on horseback [ believe I would pre- 
fer the single belt, handles to the front 
method; but if mostly on foot, then the two 
belts with the handles to the rear. When 
talking about the two guns, by the way, I 
do not mean any wild bad-man talk, but in 
military matters, as in Mexico (maybe?) or 
the Philippines. For ordinary one-gun exist- 
ence the loose belt and the gun on the right 
hip handle pointing to the rear, seems to 
have been evolved as the most convenient 
method to tote a smoke-wagon. 

But don’t overlook the hint in the above 
sea of words that a belt holster should have 
at least three elements: Be a box and not 
a sack, be “broken in” to the gun, just as 


a heavy shoe is broken in to fit the foot, 


and that the back of the holster should be 
one broad, flat, smooth, stiff surface to pre- 
vent pounding on the hip. Whether or not 
a holster should have a flap or not, or be 
closed or open at the bottom, depends large- 
ly, I think, on where the gun is used; if in 
snow, yes; if in a dry country, then, no. 
Now, last but most important of all: What 
is said here is only what one man thinks. I 
am merely stating my personal ideas about 
the best six-gun holster, and I will not be 
stunned if everyone else regards them as a 
personal assault on his religion, his politics 
and his taste in neckties. If every man 
thought alike about guns, bullets—and even 
holsters—then my brother ink waster, Edi- 
tor McGuire, would be out of a job, for there 
would be no need of his magazine. It is 
merely difference of opinion that makes 
printing even possible; as what everyone 
agrees about—such as 2 plus 2 equals 4— 
is not news, nor is it interesting, and this 
is the very life of writing, editing and pub- 
lishing. So if a man rises up in an issue or 
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two hence and rejects my valuable ideas 
about holsters with scorn, and proves that 
a piece of wet blotting paper tied around 
the right heel with a shoe string is the 
proper thing—why, I’ll good naturedly agree 
with him that that is just the right kind of 
a holster for him, while my leathern box af- 
fair on the right hip is just what I want. 
Of course, about the tariff there is just one 
correct opinion and that is mine—but about 
six-gun holsters I am willing to differ. In 
a pinch the boot leg will do, you know— 
and we might compromise on that. Any- 
way, I for one would like to hear what Mr. 
Haines thinks about them. I’ve read Out- 
door Life six or seven years now, and the 
subject of holsters has not been aired much 
in that time, so it would be interesting read- 
ing to me, at least, and I fancy to many 
others. 


[Note.—I imagine that when the readers 
notice the space I have appropriated this 
month in the Arms and Ammunition they 


No, 108—One-piece belt and hip pocket 
holster, One of the many styles 
made by the Heiser Co, 


will readily admit that I have said enough 
for one month—perhaps far too much—with- 
out writing anything concerning belts or 
holsters. Anyway, that is the way the prop- 
osition appears to me. Sometime, though it 
cannot now be stated positively just when 
that time will be, I hope to cover this sub- 
ject, having illustrations accompany the ar- 
ticle. I have nothing in the belt or holster 
line for sale, but to those who may be in 
the market for reliable, up-to-date leather 
goods of all kinds that will gladden the 
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hearts of the particular shooter—crank, if 
you like—I think the Hermann H. Heiser 
Saddlery Co., Denver, can readily supply his 
wants, or should he desire any “cranky” 
notions carried out in the way of something 
special, this house can be strongly recom- 
mended, for in addition to supplying a great 
variety of articles in their line, they make 
it a special feature of their business to 
work out anything for a particular customer 
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according to his individual tastes. It might 
interest the readers to state that they are 
making the seamless belt I have mentioned, 
though not exactly as I described it to them. 
I haven’t as yet seen any of them, but I am 
sure that the majority of shooters would 
prefer them to the old-style, where the seam 
was brought to the edge. All interested in 
leather goods should send for their cata- 
logue Number 14.—Ashley A. Haines.] 


A Great Trap Shooter and How She Learned 


Our attention was called, during the past 
few months to the wonderful shooting of 
Mrs. Troup Saxon of Oklahoma. During the 
month of June Mrs. Saxon made a run of 
60 clay birds with shotgun without a miss, 
and she also broke 96 out of 100 in this same 
event. She travels with her husband, Cap- 
tain Troup E. Saxon, one of the best shots 
in Oklahoma. They both use Ithaca guns. 

Believing that an account of the manner 
by which Mrs. Saxon achieved her profi- 
ciency with the shotgun would be of in- 
terest to our readers, we asked her for such 
a story and received the following letter in 
reply: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—The following is 
a brief history of my shooting and the way 
I became interested in it: In the year of 
1901 I was a little girl of 12 years of age, 
living in a little country town located on 
the banks of the Arkansas River. Most all 
of my time that was not spent in school 
was spent roaming up and down the banks 
of the Arkansas with Jack, an old yellow 
dog. Jack used to tree the rabbits and opos- 
sums and I would get them out by either 
‘smoking’ them or ‘twisting’ them out, after 
which I would proceed to the house with 
them for pets, but somewhere through the 
help of my four big brothers, they would 
soon disappear. 

“It was during this time that a very odd 
looking gentleman, who at that time wore a 
long black beard, and to me looked to be 
about 45 or 50 years old, came to our little 
town giving rifle exhibitions. I had never 
seen anything of this kind before, and to 
me it seemed as though he must be the 
‘world’s champion.’ He and my father be- 
came fast friends, which led up to our ac- 
quaintance, from which followed our court- 
ship and marriage some years later. 

“Mr, Saxon became interested in my love 
for outdoor life and gave me my first les- 
sons in rifle shooting. In a short time he 
returned to Texas, and when he again came 
to Oklahoma he had taken up trap shooting, 
and there was no rest for me until I had 
learned to shoot the shotgun. This proved 











MRS. TROUP SAXON. 


to be a harder proposition than it was to 
get me to shoot the rifle. I was very much 
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afraid of the shotgun, as my father would 
tell me how a shotgun would ‘kick’ you 
down and ‘stomp’ you after you were down. 

“Finally, after much reasoning und coax- 
ing, I went out to see my first clay pigeon 
and try my luck. When Mr. Saxon loaded 
the gun and handed it to me, I felt very 
much like I needed a pair of knee braces 
and as though I wanted to bid all of my 
dear ones at home good-bye. My first posi- 
tion at the trap was within a few yards of 
the trap, and I gradually stepped backwards 
after each shot until I finished my last few 
shots at the 16-yard mark, shocting at 
straight-aways. At last I called, ‘Pull’ (very 
faint and weak, I assure you), shut both 
eyes, and pulled the trigger. 

“The next thing I remember very dis- 
tinctly was a loud report and a jar some- 
thing like I imagined would follow an 
earthquake, and very clear and distinctly 
above all the rumbling noise from what 
seemed to be the lower regions came the 
referee’s voice, like a sunbeam, smiling 
through the dark clouds, that had been ob- 
scuring my vision for many hours—‘Dead.’ 
After having time to collect myself, since 
going through so many shocks and varia- 
tions of feelings, I managed to take dead 
aim at the cunning little pigeon again, keep- 
ing this up until I had scored 19 dead pig- 
eons out of 25 shots. This proved to be a 
record-breaker to every man on the grounds, 
as the highest score made that day was 16 
out of 25. After such a victory as that I 
have never lost my interest in trap shooting. 
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“Mr. Saxon and I were married the fol- 
lowing week, January 26, 1908, and since 
that time I have been on the road with him 
organizing gun clubs, promoting shooting 
tournaments and giving exhibitions with 
shotgun and rifle. Although I have made 
lower scores than in my first event many 
times, I have been slowly but gradually im- 
proving, until, in June, 1911, at Durant, 
Okla., I made a run of 60 without a miss, 
and finished with 96 out of my 100 shots. 

“T wish to state that I shoot an Ithaca No. 
7, list $400, which was made to my personal 
order by the Ithaca Gun Co. of Ithaca, N. Y. 

“In my experience of outdoor life and its 
many sports and pleasures, I know of noth- 
ing that gives more real pleasure to woman- 
kind than to be in contest with the stronger 
sex, and win, which we many times will, if 
we will only work and study the many dif- 
ferent propositions that are connected with 
trap shooting. Besides, it will develop phy- 
sical strength, endurance, steady nerves and 
self-control, which I need not tell you are all 
very badly needed by most women of today. 

‘It helps us to be better companions to 
our husbands, fathers and brothers and 
takes us to nature’s never-failing remedy,out- 
door life. I trust that the details of my first 
experience at the trap will assure some 
other beginner that she is not the only one 
who was ever afraid of a gun and didn’t 
have ‘nerve’ enough of her own to take up 
trap shooting and that they can all take up 
the sport and make good. 

Oklahoma. “MRS. TROUP SAXON.” 


A New Savage Rifle of .22 Caliber 


Many a man of today can attribute his 
skill with the rifle to early training with 
arms of .22 caliber. Some of these .22’s— 
I am speaking of some of the cheaper ones 
that were to be had some 25 and 30 years 
ago and there were far too many of them 
on the market at that time, such as the 
Floberts—found their way into the hands 
of many a boy, and from the impressions 
formed from said boys’ experience with 
them, .22 caliber rifles possessing real merit 
were often condemned, many not looking 
with favor on any .22, no matter how ex- 
pensive, for years after the value of the 
well made .22 had become to be well rec- 
ognized by the majority. It might be said, 
with every prospect of being right, that 
many a Winchester, Ballard, Stevens, Rem- 
ington, and the later, but no less efficient 
Savage, of the tiny .22 caliber, has been 
turned down by many a man simply due to 


the importation of the cheap, and all but 
worthless .22 of foreign make. And as has 
been intimated many a .22 rifle possessing 
exceptional merit has been condemned for 
the short comings of the imported article 
which far too often was the standard by 
which some judged all .22’s. 

But all, happily, did not rest content with 
an experience, unsatisfactory though it may 
have been, that fell to their lot with the 
purchase of the cheap foreign .22 of the 
period of which I write. Many were not 
long in arriving at the point where the 
value of the .22 (even with the ammunition 
of that day which was far inferior to what 
is now within reach) was fully appreciated, 
and found the miniature arm of greatest 
value in acquiring proficiency at the target, 
while to the real hunter, who delighted in 
clean kills devoid of excessive mutilation on 
small game, the .22 rifle of reputable manu- 
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THE NEW SAVAGE .22 CALIBER. 


facture, was worth 
nearly. 

If any one had told some of us some 25 
or 30 years ago that the time would come 
when we would be able to purchase such 
treasures as can now be had in the .22 cali- 
ber rifle line for a paltry $5.00 bill, or at a 
price close around that figure, I am afraid 
that we should have exhibited some little 
skepticism to say the least, and yet that 
is the situation today, for that amount the 
boy of the present can procure such a rifle 
(remember many a man will not be ashamed 
to be found with one of these arms whiling 
away many an otherwise tedious hour at 
target, while they will often be found after 
small game with one of them, and getting, 
not only the game but deriving, genuine sat- 
isfaction in the doing) and while said rifle 
is far too often not appreciated, it is as 
often considered the treasure I have called 
it. Kindly bear in mind that because I am 
writing of the cheaper American made .22 


its weight in gold— 


TARGET NO. 1. 


rifles that I am not wholly unfamiliar with 
the more expensive ones. My reasons for 
dwelling on the merits of the cheaper ones, 
as in the present case, is that, as I have 
intimated, many who still judge the cheap 
.22 from the unsatisfactory experience of 
years ago with the cheap Flobert, are judg- 
ing wrongly and are likely to pass some- 
thing of exceptional merit by so doing. 
The latest .22 selling at a price within 


the reach of every boy in the land, and one 
which will be found well made at every 
point, and one perfectly reliable and pos- 
sessing accuracy to an astonishing degree, 
and besides all this is a repeater as well, 
is the model 1911 Savage .22 handling the 
Short cartridge only. I say “within reach 
of every boy in the land.” From this do 
not understand me as saying that men will 
find no use for this arm, or arms selling 
at same price, for such is not the case; 
many find such arms of great value to them 
in many ways as I have intimated before. 
This little Savage is a bolt action repeater 
with a magazine capacity of 20 cartridges. 
The magazine is located in the butt stock, 
being of the tubular type, the tube being 
double about half the length of the stock. 
After loading the 20 cartridges, 10 may be 
shot as rapidly as the bolt can be operated, 
when by an ingenius arrangement the other 


TARGET NO. 2, 


10 can be quickly transferred from the re- 
serve magazine when they may be as read- 
ily fired as the previous 10. The mechan- 
ism is very simple—the “simplest ever” to 
be exact—and so far as I have been able to 
determine, positive in operation. Is easily 
taken down, can be cleaned from the breech, 
and for many purposes for which many find 
use for a .22 caliber will be found invalu- 
able. 
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Just to see what could be done with one 
of these little toys (?) using the .22 short 
Winchester Greaseless smokeless cartridges 
I fired 10 shots from rest at 60 feet. As 
will be noticed from target shown, these 
10 shots can just nicely be held in a three- 
fourths-inch circle. Not bad for such a light 
gun with 20-inch barrel and with the coarse 
open factory sights, the front one which on 
a 11%%-inch bull appears larger than the tar- 
get. See target No. 1. Target No. 2 shows 
6 shots. I fired 7 at this target, but the 
seventh was a defective cartridge, making 
a report about one-fourth as loud as the 
previous ones, striking about one-third of an 
inch from the black. I thought for a second 
to find the bullet in the barrel so slight 
was the report. The next group were all 
well in the black, a two-cent postage stamp 
covering all the holes, while in the next, 
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and last, the same stamp would more than 
cover all the holes but one. Considering 
the fact that the light was very poor, and 
the sights coarse, the shooting of this .little 
gun seems good enough. Just what could 
be done with it with target sights I cannot 
say; certainly it can be made to show bet- 
ter targets than those shown. Yes, and 
I have had the pleasure of trying the gun 
on game—big game, too—getting 13—an un- 
lucky number—chipmunks at 15 shots, two 
of the lot being about 50 yards distant. 
Now isn’t that “some going” for a toy? 
Say, Mister, if we could have laid our hands 
on such .22’s when we were youngsters 
there’d not now be a cotton tail on earth— 
in fact I imagine that all legislation for the 
protection of small game would be useless; 
there’d be nothing left now worth protect- 
ing. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


The Proper Gun for Deer Hunting 
By W. D. Griffith. 


Being a subscriber to your valuable maga- 
zine and a lover of the chase, I have read 
with much interest the writeups of sports- 
men relative to the merits of the various 
rifles for deer hunting, some advocating one 
make and caliber of rifle and others other 
makes. It is very interesting and instruct- 
ing to me to get the ideas of parties using 
the various rifles. As for myself I do not 
pose as a rifle shot or anywhere near it. I 
claim to know just a little about a rifle and 
to stand only in the average class of deer 
hunters. But on the whole, in my own esti- 
mation, my opinion must stand for what it 
is worth. I have handled rifles and guns 
since 1861. The first one we had was a 
little short brass-bound musket of about 8 
gauge. And the cartridges were made of 
paper with a big, round ounce ball and three 
buckshot. It was a splendid gun (to make 
a noise) and when we shot it it would knock 
aman down and kick him twice after he 
was down, but one would have plenty of 
time even after all that to jump up and see 
where the big ball was going to strike. 

We afterwards got the Enfield rifle. That 
was considered a good gun, and took the 
same cartridge used in the U. S. Springfield. 
Ever since the close of the war I have used 


many different kinds of muzzle-loading 
rifles, some that I liked better than others, 
and was able to do good work with them. 
After the breech-loading kind became com- 
mon I have tried many. First the Henry, 
Ballard, Sharps, Remington, Winchester of 
1873, .44-40 and model of 1886, .40-82, Spen- 
cer, Marlin, Savage and Stevens, and [I will 
say they are all good rifles. I am now using 
a .383 caliber Winchester, and, of course, to 
me it is just the thing. Why? Just be- 
cause it fits me and I have confidence in it. 
Any of the other makes are just as good, 
for they are all striving for existence and 
we make no mistake in any of them. But 
just here I started out to tell which is the 
best gun for deer hunting. 

It is this: The one you like the best and 
the gun that fits you. My experience has 
taught me to take one gun that suits, of any 
make, and stick to it; don’t change; don’t 
be afraid of using ammunition, but shoot it 
and keep shooting until you are thoroughly 
familiar with it in every detail, and you, 
too, will have the best rifle, no matter what 
make (they are all good), but when you 


- make your selection, stick to that one brand, 


and you will find the make or caliber (pro- 
vided it is not too small) does not count as 
much as knowing your gun and being able 
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to place your shots nearly right. Of course, 
I know, at a moving object one cannot al- 
ways place a shot in a killing spot; you 
could not do that, no matter what size bul- 
let you use, but a good shot will stop a deer 
with a .22 where a careless shot would not 
more than cripple it with large caliber. 

My contention is, get any caliber for deer 
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hunting from .30 to .45, and any of our stan- 
dard makes of rifles that pleases you, and 
get one make of ammunition and stick to 
them; don’t change either gun or ammuni- 
tion, but shoot in all positions at moving and 
stationary targets. Get familiar with the 
stock and sights. You will then have the 
best gun for your work. 


Light Guns for Big Game 
By Blaize Lorrillard Harsell. 


In a few weeks I am going to Canada for 
moose, bear, deer and caribou, and my arms 
are to consist of a Colt’s .22 Police Positive 
and a Winchester .25-20. Sounds foolish to 
hunt big game with a .25-20, doesn’t it? But 
is it? Think of all the moose and grizzly 
bears that have been killed with bow and 
arrows! Just imagine the thousands of 
moose, bear, deer, caribou, wolves and cou- 
gars that have fallen before the old Ken- 
tucky rifle! And the old Kentucky rifle, 
while having more shocking power had less 
penetration than a .22 long rifle cartridge. 

Last autumn I killed two deer, one at a 
distance of 163 yards, with a .22 Winchester 
automatic, and my hunting companion killed 
a bear, a caribou and one of the biggest 
buck deer I ever saw with a .22 Marlin long 
rifle. The moose I got I shot with a .351 
Winchester, but I am sure my .25-20 would 
have done the work as well, as I hit him 
square in the heart. 

I have used for big game a Winchester 
.50-110-300, a Winchester .32 special, a Mann- 
licher 9mm., a Sauer-Mauser 8mm., a Marlin 
.30-30 and a Winchester .351 automatic. 
Each year or two I kept reducing, until this 
year I am going to try my luck with the 
.25-20 Winchester, using the high-velocity 
cartridges, and I expect to bring home the 
bacon, too, as the darkies say. 

The advantages of using a .25-20 over a 
.50-110-300, a 9mm. or any of the other high- 
powered guns, are that it requires more 
skill, and very often more courage, to se- 
cure your game. You can carry twice the 
amount of ammunition for the same weight 
and bulk, you give the animal a chance for 
his life, for an animal wounded with a .25-20 
would often recover, where one shot with a 
.50 would be sure to die of his wound. The 


recoil is so much less that it makes shoot- 
ing, and especially target practice, much 
more agreeable, and the cartridges for the 
smaller gun are much less expensive. 

A friend of mine some weeks ago started 
for a bear hunting trip to Alaska, and the 
night before he left we sat up talking about 
the fine hunting he expected to have. The 
last words he said to me were, “Now, don’t 
be surprised if you hear [I ran away from 
the game, for it must take a lot of courage 
to face one of those enormous Alaska 
bears.” Poor fellow! Think .of facing a 
bear and only being armed with a .30 army 
and a .44 Colt’s for a side arm! My word! 
Now, if that chap would face a grizzly with 
nothing but a bow and arrows (I mean the 
hunter to have the bow and arrows, not the 
grizzly) he would be a wonderfully brave 
man. If he used an old Kentucky rifle he 
would be a very brave man. If he trusted 
to a five-shot .25-20 he would be a brave 
man, but to say that it takes any bravery to 
face a grizzly when the hunter has eleven 
shots at his command, any one of which 
would kill an elephant! Rats! 

In the olden days the hunting of big game 
included a certain element of danger, for a 
wounded bull moose or grizzly bear is not 
a pleasant animal to have to face, but now- 
a-days, with the small cannons we use for 
rifles, it takes about as much courage to 
face an angry moose as it would to face an 
angry rabbit. I have come down from a 
.50-110-300 to a .25-20, but not until I have 
killed a moose, a caribou, an elk, a cougar 
and a bear with a .22 will I consider that I 
can lay claim to skill and bravery as a 
hunter and to being a real follower of Boone 
and Crockett and Carson. When I speak of 
using the .25-20 as a rifle for big game, I 
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am, of course, referring to its use in heavily 
timbered sections, where practically all the 
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game is killed at a distance 6f 150 yards 
or less. 


“I Rise to Remark” 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


Concerning several things in the Septem- 
ber issue (a most excellent number, by the 
way) of Outdoor Life: 

One can make a quick, rough and ready, 
but effective, revolver machine rest out of 
any small sack partly filled with sand, or 
any such granular material. Even a feed 
sack partly filled with oats will do on a 
pinch. Shake up the sack, then place on a 
more or less level surface with a sort of 
crease across the middle. In this crease 
place the revolver, and it can easily be sight- 
ed on the target, and held in place by work- 
ing the contents of the sack up around the 
gun to hold it in place. 

The gun is now sighted, but to fire it is 
not quite so easy a job. To pull the trigger 
as usual will probably dislodge the gun 
enough to spoil the aim. If one has the 
things at hand, one can easily do the firing 
by means of a small rubber bulb inserted be- 
tween the trigger and the trigger guard, 
this bulb to be connected by means of a 
small rubber tube with a second and larger 
bulb, much like a camera shutter arrange- 
ment. A pressure of the hand on the large 
bulb will cause,-by means of air pressure, 
the small bulb between the trigger and the 
trigger guard to expand, and thus fire the 
gun without moving it in the least. Care 
should be taken to have the rubber tube 
loose, and exerting no pulling effect on the 
gun. 

But if one is far from rubber tubes, bulbs 
and other things, then a string tied double 
into a loop, about a yard long, will work 
fairly well. The string is run through the 
trigger guard before the loop is knotted, of 
course, thus having a string running back 
from the gun on each side of the trigger 
evenly, and causing no side strain. A slow, 
steady pull on the loop will often dislodge 
the gun to some extent before the trigger 
acts, but if one holds the loop back from 
the gun in the line of sight with a small 
stick held in one hand, then smartly taps 
said small stick with a larger stick, the 


trigger, if not too hard on the pull, will let 
go all right without disturbing the gun. A 
stick to tap with is much better than a 
stone, as the stick gives a quicker blow than 
one can give with a stone held directly in 
the hand. 

Now, the above outfit is not intended to 
rival or misplace the machine rest described 
by Mr. Hays, but is meant as perhaps a use- 
ful hint to those in camp who would test 
out their guns more accurately than many 
shooters can do by hand. 

Caution.—If the revolver has a heavy kick, 
and is liable to jump from the sack-rest, it 
is wise to use only one cartridge in the gun 
at a time. Under such conditions a full 
cylinder is needless, and in many hands is 
often unsafe. 

Incidently, I have often wondered if the 
change of balance in a revolver as the cylin- 
der was emptied of its lead affected to any 
practical extent its accuracy? With three 
loaded cartridges on one side and three 
empty shells on the other, it seems to me 
that a “jumping gun” might shoot to one 
side or the other, compared to its work with 
only one shot at the top of the cylinder, or 
with all six chambers full. Has anyone ever 
looked into this subject? Seeing how—as I 
understand it—the knob on the side of the 
old army Krag used to swing the bullet to 
one side because of this side recoil. I wonder 
if the same thing holds good with the re- 
volver? Will some good shot contribute a 
hundred rounds for The Cause, fired to test 
this matter, say, twenty-five shots with only 
one cartridge, twenty-five shots with three 
cartridges on the left side of the cylinder, 
twenty-five shots with three cartridges on 
the right side of the cylinder and twenty- 
five shots with full cylinder. The groupings 
should give some hint concerning the mat- 
ter. 

“A Subscriber’ from Washington has, I 
see, again stirred up the recoil question that 
I sprung on Outdoor Life a year or so ago, 
and called for “Help” concerning a solution. 
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At the time, and perhaps once or twice 
since, I stated flatly that “foot-pounds” is 
not a practical measure of recoil as it af- 
fects the human shoulder. The statements 
in the June number (I think it was) were 
correct as far as they went, at least, as far 
as I can see. The writer therein said that 
recoil took two distinct forms, one like a 
shove, the other like a blow, combined (as 
I understand him) in every recoil, but in 
different proportions, determined by the 
weight of the bullet, its speed, length of 
barrel, weight of gun, etc., although the 
foot-pound measurement might be exactly 
the same in severai cases. In other words, 
a 30-foot-pound recoil that was three- 
fourths shove and one-fourth blow would be 
felt less by the shoulder (hence by the 
shooter) than the same 30-foot-pound recoil 
that was three-fourths blow and one-fourth 
shove. 

The whole question of recoil remains to 
be tested out, as so far we have centered 
attention almost wholly on the cther end 
of the gun. 

Jos. Wiles of Utah has, I see, a “sawed- 
off” Colts, too, and finds it good. I used a 
.45 D. A. Colts dressed down to a 2-inch 
barrel, with not only the hammer spur cut 
off, but also the spur on the grip, as it 
murdered my hand every time there was an 
eruption of the affair. It is a great gun at 
ten feet. Personally, i have taken to the 
3-inch, .45 single-action Colts as a sort of 
compromise. Both are good guns for the 
purpose intended—a short, deadly weapon 
of defense at very short range. 

David P. Platt of Maryland will, I be- 
lieve, find his .41 double-barrel derringer 
quite a target gun if he tried it out. I have 
had quite fair success with it at beer bot- 
tles at twenty paces. He can also greatly 
improve the gun by having it reamed out 
to take the longer and more heavily loaded 
U. M. C. .41 rim-fire cartridge. Mine is so 
fixed, and works well. Let him, however, 
closely watch the cog wheel within the lock, 
as a little wear will cause one barrel to 
mis-fire. The matter is easily corrected for 
25 cents, but it took me some time to find 
out what the trouble was. It is the best 
small pocket gun [ know of. 

“J. C. W.” of Pennsylvania asks concern- 
ing the key-holing of some rifles of the old 
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muzzle-loading type, and how a bullet flies. 
I fancy that the length of bullet, the powder 
charge, and especially the caliber and the 
hardness of the bullet did not properly cor- 
respond when the bullet key-holed. A long, 
hard bullet in a slow-twist rifle, with a light 
powder charge would key-hole, while the 
same gun, if loaded with a softer bullet that 
would expand to fit the bore and catch the 
grooves, and of lighter weight and with 
more powder to insure a faster flight, would 
shoot all right. Accuracy is merely a mat- 
ter of proportion between barrel, powder 
and bullet. No one gun ever made will 
shoot all kinds of loads equally well; every 
gun has some one particular load just fitted 
to it, with several other loads, perhaps, that 
will do nearly as well. 

If he will look in the back pages of Out- 
door Life he will find a diagram I drew in 
answer to one of Mr. Haines’ questions— 
about three years ago, J think—that shows 
clearly how a bullet flies. In short, it takes 
a course as if it were strung on a wire, and 
the wire has the shape of the trajectory of 
the bullet. Gravity does not cause the front 
end of the bullet to bend down gradually, 
but the air pressure from beneath does. If 
a man drives a sled over a hill he has an 
exact illustration of the flight of the bullet, 
the sled being the bullet constantly chang- 
ing its angle of flight, and the hills being 
the “air-hill” under the bullet, and acting on 
the bullet just as the rock hill acts on the 
sled. 

Charles Newton’s article concerning re- 
volver grips is all right. There is no more 
reason why we should have a fixed set 
shape to our revolver grips than we should 
to our rifles or shotguns. Personally, the 
big Colt’s side-door guns of today have grips 
at least one-third too large for my hand. 
They fit me about as a 16-inch stock on a 
shotgun would fit the average man, as my 
hand is small. [ cannot use them for this 
reason, so stick to the old single-action with 
its small grip. 

Today our revolver grips are like the 
Turk’s famous guest bed: If the guest was 
too long for the bed, then cut off the guest 
to fit the bed, and if too short, then stretch 
him out to fit the bed. In fact, our guns 
today are very crude affairs in many ways, 
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as I pointed out in some of my articles to 
Outdoor Life some three or four years ago. 
Our locks are about like backdoor key locks 
compared to our bank-safe locks; there is 
no need whatever of a cartridge case, nor 
of a percussion cap. Our big naval guns do 
not use cartridge cases, and we fire blasts 
with electricity. The telescope sight is just 
coming into limited use, and an automatic 
range finder and sight elevator is practical- 
ly unknown to shooters, although easily pro- 
duced where there arises a market for them. 
Our whole method of imparting energy to 
the bullet is crudeness itself, concentrating 
the most of the energy at the shooter’s end, 
instead of on the target where the bullet 
strikes. Explosive bullets are practically 
unknown to most shooters, yet used in our 
army and naval guns with huge success. 
For the trouble caused by the wind we de- 
pend on a crude system of wind gauges, 
while right today we can make a torpedo go 
under the sea through all kinds of cross 
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currents to about any places we will it to 
go. 

Right today a firearm can be made so far 
superior to the best rifle on the market, 
that compared to it, said rifle would look 
like a cross bow. Take in the matter of re- 
coil, for instance. We -murder our shoul- 
ders with a crude weapon that kicks worse 
than I am doing here, while any gunsmith, 
if he knows how, can easily make a gun, 
costing less than $50, that will shoot through 
a 12-inch tree, yet not break a hen’s egg 
placed between the shoulder and the gun- 
stock. I have outlined some of this in past 
articles, so no need to go into details here. 
It has all been printed in Outdoor Life, and 
anyone interested in the matter can refer 
to the back numbers. But what science can 
do (and has done) and what the public will 
buy (and make profitable) are two quite dif- 
ferent things. Improvement in guns is not 
so much a matter of science as of eco- 
nomics. 


Information Desired on the .25-35 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read many 
statements regarding the .30-30 Winchester, 
but I never hear anything spoken or printed 
about the .25-35 Winchester; what is the 
matter with it? Is it too light for big game, 
or not? 

I just came back from Bayfield, Colorado. 


There is some hunting near there, and most 
of the natives have a .25-35 under their sad- 
dle. They say the .30-30 has a recoil too 
great to suit them and the .25-35 is just 
about right. Would you kindly give me 
your advice regarding the .25-35, through 
your book. IRVING L. GREEN. 
Colorado. 


Three Answers to Mr. Rickey’s Question 


Mr. J. D. Marsh writes in part as follows: 


“I would like to shed some light on the in- 
quiry of Mr. Rickey of Oklahoma. My 
father provided me with one of these guns 
when I was eight years old, and allowed 
me to hunt with it, provided I would hunt 
alone, as he said that it was not safe for 
two boys of that age to hunt together. I 
used this gun until I was about 14 years old. 
They were made for use in a gallery as 
target guns and up to 50 or 60 feet were 
very accurate. You loaded them with a 
wire ram-rod hollowed out in the end to 
fit round of shot, which was a B. B., and 
they fitted very snug. You used no powder, 
but a special cap called the double percus- 
sion Prussian S. B. These would generate 
sufficient force to shoot through a one-inch 
pine board at 10 or 15 feet. I have shot 
a good many red and fox squirrels, quail, 


cotton tail, and a few duck, with the one 
I owned, but I had to do some tall sneak- 
ing through brush, swamps and woods,. as 
everything had to be close, and I had to 
shoot them through the head. I generally 
added a few grains of black powder when I 
wanted to do hard shooting and this load 
would shoot through a two-inch plank (soft) 
at close range.” 


Mr. C. S. Talbot, Durango, Colorado, 


writes concerning this gun as follows: 

“Will say that the writer owned and used 
one of these guns twenty-five years ago, 
made by Goulcher and about two years ago 
I had one at the shop to have lock repaired 
which, if I remember correctly, was made 
by Grant & Co., Newark, N. J. 

“The Goulcher I owned was made similar 
to guns described with finely finished stock 
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and lock, but the least said about accuracy, 
the better, as the eight-inch barrel was 
smooth bore as was also the case with the 
one I repaired two years ago. They were 
only intended for short range gallery work, 
depending only on the percussion cap for 
its energy and using felt dart or No. 2 shot. 

“IT am pleased to note the interest being 
taken by many shooters in the small bore 
shotguns and you will admit that after a 
man gives one a trial he has very seldom 
gone back to the large bore. The writer 
has preached this for many years, having 
first convinced himself that they could do 
the work, even the little twenty-eight gauge 
one which [I had made to order by the 
Remington Arms Company, twelve or thir- 
teen years ago for my wife’s use, but which, 
needless to say, I found very well adapted 
‘to my own use, killing everything from 
geese down to quail at as long range as I 
could with any gun I ever owned and that 
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includes many standard American and sev- 
eral high grade foreign guns.” 


The following exceptionally interesting 
letter is from Mr. G. Elsworth Brown, Fire 
Arms Antiquarian, Athens, Tennessee: 

“I notice an inquiry on page %3 of the 
July “Outdoor Life,” from Mr. Rickey, of 
Oklahoma, concerning a curious old gun 
which he has found. The gun in question 
is an old target rifle as was used to a large 
extent in European armories, but rarely 
seen in this country. In making such a gun 
the idea was to produce an arm for target 
practice at close range with a reduced 
charge, and yet to have a gun with the same 
weight and balance as the regular rifle. 

“T would appreciate Mr. Rickey’s full ad- 
dress so that I can mail him a copy of 
‘Magazine of Antique Firearms,’ which I be- 
lieve he will find interesting.” 


Corrections 


In Ashley A. Haines’ article for October, 
the fourth word in the first line should have 
read “well,” instead of “all” as _ printed, 


while the words “furnished on request” 
from the “Salmon Arm Observer” clipping 
should have read “furnished at our request.” 


Stopping Power of the Smaller Auto Pistols 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 185 of the 
August Outdoor Life, Mr. G. L. Chister of 
California asks as to the stopping power 
of the smaller caliber automatic pistols. 
My experience with the .38 Colt auto leads 
me to believe that the .32 caliber would be 
practically worthless if a smashing knock- 
down blow were needed. Even my .38 is 


sadly lacking in this respect, not being as 
effective against thin skinned game as the 
.32-20 in a revolver. If Mr. Chister’s .32-20 
did not have shocking power enough to suit 
him he had better leave the automatics 
alone and stick to his .45. The .38 auto has 
plenty of velocity and penetration but 
shocking power, well—‘it aint.” 
Arizona. J. S. AMSDEN. 


A Beloved Target Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This pistol was 
originally an 8-inch Smith and Wesson tar- 
get pistol handling the .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge, and its barrel having ultimately be- 
come pitted through accident, a new one 
was desired. A new barrel costs about $8— 
something over half the price of a new pis- 
tol—and as this original old barrel had a 
record in small game shooting by its origi- 
nal owner, which is very seldom surpassed 
(an eagle shot on the wing at 125 yards 
from a moving motor boat, and many won- 
derful kills on flying hawks and owls from 
a moving automobile) as a matter of sen- 
timent it was not desired to discard it if 


by any means it could be again placed in 
first-class shape. 

The same friend who had presented me 
with this arm informed me that the Hoegee 
people of Los Angeles would rebush these 
barrels, inserting one of their own manufac- 
ture, and would then guarantee them to 
shoot as well, or better, than when new. 

Upon corresponding with the Hoegee com- 
pany, I learned that if I would supply the 
new barrel from which to make the bushing 
that I could get the work performed for $3, 
and as I happened to have a piece of .22 
caliber barrel cut from a Winchester, Model 
1902, bolt-action rifle, and have always had 
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reat faith in any barrel turned out by the 
Winchester company, I sent ten inches of 
this to Los Angeles and ordered it to be 
chambered to accommodate .22 short only, 
as these little barrels have a 20-inch twist, 
better suited to the short cartridge than to 
ihe long rifle. 

In a few days it came back to me. The 
old barrel had been reamed out to %-inch 
bore, and the new barrel turned down to 
a close fit, cut off to 8 inches, and finished 
by soldering in place. The work is of such 
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a class that the joints are scarcely visible, 
and never noticed until held in certain 
lights and carefully nointed out. There is 
not a scratch on the outside finish, and the 
shooting is as near accurate as any arm I 
have handled in this caliber. 

Personally, I like the .22 short in this pis- 
tol, as its use on game is generally limited 
to 30 yards, and for such ranges the short 
is fully as accurate as the long rifle, be- 
sides being smaller, lighter, cheaper and 
having less random and noise. 

California. FRANK M. WOODS. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


J. P. Fox, Livingston, Mont.—I would like 
to have the opinion of users of the Savage 
lever action rifles concerning their ability 
to handle the cartridges. Do cartridges 
ever jam in the magazine, or is there likely 
to be trouble of any kind from the action 
not properly handling the cartridges while 
shooting? 


Answer.—The writer has owned several 
lever action Savage rifles, as well as shot 
many others, and has nothing to report in 
the way of jams, failure to extract, etc. It 
is his opinion, based on experience, that the 
lever action Savage will be found perfectly 
reliable in action at all times. 


E. N. Hall, Chicago.—Which do you con- 
sider the best, the Colts .38 Automatic Mili- 
tary Model or the .41 Colts D. A. for all 
around use as a holster gun? Which is the 
more powerful gun? I like the .38 Colts 
Automatic Military Model on account of its 
long barrel. 


Answer by Mr. Lee Knapp, Gunsmith, 
Denver.—I consider the Colt automatic pis- 
tol the best of all automatics. My exper- 
ience has been that there is less breakages 
in the Colts than in the others, and that 
the Colts handles the ammunition at all 
times better. The Colt .41 has never been 
a very popular revolver although you will 
find others who will swear by Iver Johnsons 
and Harrington & Richardsons and others 
of cast iron construction. .38 Colt auto- 
matic: Diameter .358. Weight bullet 130 
grains. Velocity 1079 f. s. Energy 336 foot 
pounds. Penetration 9 7-8 inch boards. Colt 
.41: Diameter .386. Weight bullet 195 
grains. Velocity 729. Energy 230 foot 
pounds. Penetration 5% inch ‘boards. 


Ernest P. Walker, Laramie, Wyo.—I have 
a Luger automatic pistol, .30 caliber. Have 
eased up the trigger pull until [ can do fair 
work with it, considering the time I have 


had it, but the safety is unhandy to me; | 
cannot use it quickly. Could one legally 
have the safety changed to occupy a posi- 
tion similar to that of the Colts? Could 
either the Colts or Luger companies ob- 
ject to this change on one arm, provided 
one would keep it himself? I have looked 
into the mechanical possibility of such a 
change and see no obstacles in the way. 
For my use I] think such a change would 
make it superior to anything else. 


Answer by Colts Pat. F. A. Mfg. Co.—Re- 
plying to yours of the Ist, would be glad 
to have you advise Mr. Waiker that it would 
be no infringement of patents to change the 
location of safety, which from his letter is 
evidently all he desires to do. 


F, W. Husk, Chihuahua, Mex.—I have 
come into possession of a pin-fire, double 
barrel, 16-gauge shot gun which has no 
marks by which I can learn the manu- 
facturer. On the left lock plate it has the 
word “Cournet,” and on the right plate the 
name “A Bayonne.” What I wish to do is 
to have the gun remodeled if possible to 
use the regular 16-gauge shell. Can you 
tell me if this would be possible? Where | 
could have it done and the approximate 
cost? 


Answer by Mr. Lee Knapp, Gunsmith, 
Denver.—The pin-fire gun was made only 
in the days of the black powder age; the 
barrels are all very light and the action 
weak, compared with the guns of today 
which are made to shoot the smokeless 
powders, consequently the pin-fire gun re- 
modeled to shoot the center-fire ammuni- 
tion would not be a safe gun to shoot with 
smokeless powder. The cost of remodeling 
the pin-fire to a center-fire would be as 
much as a good modern gun would cost, and 
after doing the best that can be done on 
the pin-fire it would not be worth as much 
as the modern gun. I do not want the job. 









































The Hydrophobia Skunk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith I am en- 
closing a clipping from the News, published 
at Williams, Ariz., under date of May 20, 
1911. It has to do with the death of a 
Mexican sheepherder as the result of a bite 
on the nose from a hydrophobia skunk, As 
I have never seen anything in the columns 
of your publication relative to this danger- 
ous little animal, I trust, as a warning to 
sportsmen and others who may visit the 
great Southwest, you will give this space: 


It was the opinion of the coroner’s jury 
which went out Thursday to Perkins’ ranch, 
eight miles south of Williams, that the man 
found dead there, R. Piro, had succumbed to 
the effects of a bite from the hydrophobia 
skunk. According to the testimony, Piro had 
come to the ranch from his camp on Wednes- 
day morning, complaining of feeling unwell. 
He drank a cup of coffee and then started 
from the house. When he reached the porch 
Piro was seized with convulsions and pitched 
forward to the ground on his face. The 
spasms continued until death, which followed 
in a few minutes after he fell. The witness 
also stated that the deceased told him he had 
been bitten by a skunk on the nose a few 
months previous. The wound had healed, 
but the scars left by the animal’s teeth were 
plainly visible and the symptoms preceding 
death indicated hydrophobia as the cause. 


During the ten years of my residence in 
Arizona (1896-06) quite a number of people 
were bitten by skunks. Without doubt, in 
some cases, this was due to carelessness, 
as the unfortunates were bitten while asleep 
and without adequate protection. I early 
learned to guard against their intrusion 
(when on hunting trips) by taking along a 
tent of heavy duck, which had a floor of 
similar material sewed to the bottom. With 
the tent flap securely fastened, we were 
safe from this most dangerous night 
prowler. 

I have never yet learned (nor attempted to) 
the difference between the plain, ordinary, 
every-day skunk and his hydrophobia-dis- 
tributing brother. To me they are all 
skunks—and I never played favorites when 
armed with shotgun, rifle or revolver. Some 
say the dangerous ones are somewhat small- 


‘er than the others, but of that I am not sure. 


Some years ago a number of people were 
occupying tents on the bank of a stream 
in Yavapai County, Arizona. One night a 
man, whose name I have forgotten, heard 
something moving in his tent. Throwing 
back the covers he swung one foot to the 
ground, and, as he did so, something grabbed 
him by a big toe. Emitting a terrified 
scream, he kicked with all his might, break- 
ing the animal’s hold, it landing at the far 
side of the tent. Back it came, however, 
and for protection the man was compelled 
to seek the bed and cover up. Lusty yells 
brought assistance, and the skunk was 
killed. The party who was bitten took no 
chances, however, and next day found him 
on his way to Chicago to take the Pasteur 
treatment. 

I knew, personally, a man in Coconino 
County who had been bitten on the wrist. 
He, likewise, went to Chicago for treatment, 
and so far as I know there were no after 
results. 

One time I was camping with a party on 
the shore of Coleman lake. At dusk I spied 
a skunk sneaking along the bank. It was 
so dark the sights were useless, so I just 
took a pot-shot with my rifle. The bullet 
struck under, throwing him into the water. 
He was badly hurt, but able to crawl, so ! 
thought to finish the job with a long pole. 
I finished him all right, but as I struck so 
did he, and while I was satisfied that there 
was one skunk less (hydrophobia or other) 
I was ostracised for the remainder of the 
trip. 

Another time, with my wife, I was walk- 
ing past the Grand Cafion hotel in Williams, 
just about dusk, when down the street came 
a lady and her daughter as fast as they 
could run. Upon seeing us they yelled, 
“Skunk!” and as the procession went past 
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my wife joined it. Behind came Mr. Skunk, 
hair all on end, tail standing straight up, 
and hitting the high places. It didn’t take 
me more than a thousand years to quit the 
sidewalk and get into the street, where, 
with a supply of stones, quickly gathered, I 
stopped his charge and put him to cover in 
a pile of boards. There has never been any 
doubt in my mind as to the intentions of 
that skunk when chasing the ladies; and 
though I was pretty busy, I shall never for- 
get that procession. 

These incidents I relate merely to show 
the prevalency of this member of the weasel 
family, who, to my mind, is more to be 
feared than a rattlesnake. The latter warns 
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you of his presence, but, while the skunk 
is easily guarded against in the day, and, in 
fact, is seldom seen, watch out for him at 
night. Don’t sleep by a camp fire, anywhere 
in the Southwest, with only your blankets 
and tarp for covering, as your face, hands 
and arms are bound to be exposed at times. 
Some of the old-timers are careless in this 
matter and throw their beds down any- 
where, with no roof but the sky. Yet now 
and then one is bitten, resulting in death of 
a terrible form. Take my hunch, boys; have 
a canvas floor sewed to your tent and you 
may sleep without fear of the hydrophobia 
skunk. C. A. NEAL. 
Washington. 


An Oculist Talks of Shooting Glasses 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. M. H. Gilli- 
land, in the September number of Outdoor 
Life, wants information regarding the bene- 
fit of shooting glasses, and there are so 
many sportsmen desiring this information 
that a few remarks upon the subject should 
prove of decided interest to sportsmen, as 
those who do not see well cannot very well 
hit what they do not see. 

Those who wear glasses for distance will 
improve their score, benefit their eyes and 
have an infinitely larger and brighter field 
by having their prescription ground in Am- 
ber Toric shooting glasses, not smaljler than 
2%x2. The Toric lens is the one with a 
very great curve that conforms with the 
shape of the cornea, or outside surface of 
the eye, and gives about 30 degrees larger 
field than the ordinary flat lens. 

Lieutenant Townsend Whelen writes: 
“When I first put on the large glasses, the 
sensation was as though I had taken my 
glasses off and that my eyesight had sud- 
denly become normal, and even the man 
with good eyesight who simply wears the 
glasses to get relief and the advantage of 
the amber, will get all this and yet scarcely 
be aware that he is wearing them. 

“In range work the other day one of my 
men, J noticed, was squinting and frowning 
greatly from the glare, and at the range did 
not do very well. I tried the ambers on 
him, and not only did it improve his shoot- 
ing at once, but the man’s entire expression 
of face was changed while he was wearing 
the glasses. They gave him great relief, 
the amber color relieving the glare and eye 


strain and giving him a larger pupil to see 
with.” 


It is but reasonable to expect better re- 
sults if your correction is ground in shoot- 
ing glasses, and Lieutenant Whelen’s expe- 
rience is certainly convincing. The cost of 
such glasses is about 50 per cent more than 
with the plain ambers. If one does not feel 
that he can afford to pay the extra cost, 
very: good results may be obtained by wear- 
ing certain types of amber shooting glasses 
over the regular correction, as some are 
made expressly for this purpose. 

At any time or in any place in bright 
sunlight or on the water or when motoring or 
driving or riding, or when shooting against a 
strong wind, or even walking, these glasses 
are the real thing. When the rain beats into 
your face, they are a curse, and after dusk 
they are no good except to protect the eyes; 
and do not imagine that if you are at the traps 
and break 83 per cent without glasses that 
the next time you will shoot 88 per cent if 
you wear them. You may, but the chances 
are that you will not. It is only by giving 
such glasses a careful trial that you will ap- 
preciate their value. 

The most common question is, “Will the 
glasses help my shooting and enable me to 
see the rear sight, which now looks 
blurred?” This is also a hard one to an- 
swer by mail. Glasses will help this trou- 
ble only to a slight degree, as the error usu- 
ally is first noticeable about the age of 45, 
and is due to the decreasing power of ac- 
commodation at the near point. The rem- 
edy is to use a peep sight or a telescope 
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sight, or if open sights are much preferred, 
use just a plain rear without either notch or 
line to indicate its center. One naturally 
and unconsciously lines this up with the 
bead front just over its exact center, as you 
look through an apeture in its center, and 
besides, it is the quickest sight in existence. 
My sporting Springfield was fitted with 
the first Lyman sight ever turned out for 
this arm, and I incidently had to pay for 
their experimenting, so the sight cost me 
some odd $15. After a trip to Montana I 
discarded it for the plain rear sight, which 
I had made to order for $1, for accuracy 
and quickness on running game. I have 
never seen anything that compared with it, 
and in this connection I might add that if 
you want some classy practice for running 
game, just hire a boy by the hour to carry 
an old powder can up a high, rough em- 
bankment and start the affair rolling and 
bouncing on its way. However, I digress. 
The other alternative where the rear 
sight blurs, is to consult a good oculist. In 
order to make a rough test of your distance 
vision, I would refer you to the outside 
cover of this magazine. On the lower part 
of the page you will see the words “Denver, 
Seattle, Los Angeles and New York.” A 
man with normal vision should be able to 
see the separate letters comprising these 
words at a distance of § feet, and to make 
the test accurately, have someone stand 
near the letters and see that you call each 
one correctly, reading backwards. If you 
cannot read most of them, have your eyes 
tested. This will test for myopia (near 
sight) and hypermyopia (far sight). To 
test for astigmatism, which is the error 
causing the most disturbance, look at a 
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clock face from a distance of 20 feet and 
see if the Roman numerals are of equal 
blackness. If 12 and 6 are blacker than 9 
and 3, or if any numbers are blacker than 
others, “beat it” to the nearest oculist. 

If your distance vision is O. K. and your 
age is 45 or over, you should: wear glasses 
for reading only—yes, even you. This is a 
“cinch,” and you could be fitted by mail, but 
not so with distance vision; that is a mat- 
ter for the eye specialist. 

To sum up—if you wear glasses have your 
correction ground in amber shooting glasses 
or else buy a pair to wear over your correc- 
tion. If your distance vision is perfect and 
sunlight does not bother you at all on the 
water or snow, then you will probably not 
bother with the glasses, although there will 
be times when the glasses would be worth 
five times their price to you. For instance, 
did you ever sit in a blind on the beach, 
when the wind was doing stunts with the 
drifting sand? 

If your distance vision is perfect and you 
squint in sunlight, wire for a pair of ambers. 
If your distance vision is poor, see your eye 
man, and the advice to those who wear 
glasses will apply to you. 

As far as price is concerned, if you deal 
with a reliable firm you will get your ex- 
act value for what you spend. You are no 
doubt familiar with the camera end of the 
business. You know you can pay $10 for a 
nice little outfit or $75 or more for exactly 
the same box with a special lens, or you can 
pay 99 cents for a telescope advertised to 
see a fly wink at half a mile, or $50,000 for 
one objective lens with which you cannot 
see a fly wink. FRED’K W. KING, 

Ohio. 


Where Do Prairie Dogs Get Their Drinking Water? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the August issue 
of Outdoor Life Mr. Sam Stevens asks 
“Where Do Prairie Dogs Get Their Drink- 
ing Water?” 
ping from the Seattle Sunday Times of Au- 
gust 27th, which may throw some light on 
the subject. STEPHEN BEVILACQUA. 

Washington. 


The article enclosed, written by Mr. 
James Elverson, follows: 


Enclosed you will find a clip- 


“A recent writer has stated that the 
prairie dog is disappearing so rapidly that 
its fate will soon be that of the buffalo, but 
the statement seems without foundation. 

“T have seen rather large towns holding 
their positions near newly-built Western 
‘cities,’ in spite of the constant raids of the 
destructive small boy, and very recently I 
observed a number of their burrows on a 
small plateau that closely crowds the adobe 
suburbs of the ancient city of Santa Fe. 

“Now, how do these creatures get water? 
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An idea has extensively prevailed that they 
sink communal wells, and thus supply them- 
selves when prolonged droughts dry the 
lakelets and buffalo wallows. 

“I know of more than one prairie dog 
town on a waterless plateau, where the wells 
of the few settlers are not less than 225 
feet deep. In these towns I have occasion- 
ally found large holes, but no evidence that 
they extended to any great depth. 

“A hole of from three to five inches in 
diameter could not be sunk to water there 
without raising immense quantities of earth 
to the surface, which would be visible as a 
mound. No such mounds exist. 

“In various parts of New Mexico are 
found prairie dog towns on high mesas, 
where artesian borings have been upsuccess- 
fully made to depths ranging from 800 to 
1,100 feet. To assume that prairie dogs dig 
to water in such places is preposterous. 

“That other ingenious theory that they 
store water against seasons of need in ce- 
mented underground reservoirs seems equal- 
ly untenable. 

“They could not lead the water to such 
reservoirs without trenches, the existence 
of which would be visible; nor could reser- 
voirs be excavated without throwing out 
large quantities of earth. 

“T have been told frequently that their 
burrows are joined by corridors. This has 
been shown to be an error in those sections 
where irrigation is practiced. 

“In order to rid their lands of the dogs, 
whose depredations are hurtful to growing 
crops, many farmers turn streams from irri- 
gating canals into their holes. Only a short 
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time is required to flood a burrow and drive 
out the dogs that inhabit it. 

“T have known boys to catch prairie dogs 
in the rainy season by leading the contents 
of a buffalo wallow into the burrows. If 
these were connected throughout a town by 
underground corridors this flooding could 
not be readily accomplished. 

“Therefore, it seems evident that each 
burrow is a disconnected home, having no 
subterranean avenue leading to any neigh- 
bor’s back door to facilitate gossip and the 
exchange of the compliments of the season. 

“To return to the question: How do 
prairie dogs get water? In my opinion, 
they do not get it; they do without it, with 
the possible exception of such small quan- 
tities as may be obtainable from the roots 
and stalks of grasses. 

“For eight months in succession I have 
seen the sun shine daily from a cloudless 
sky, and during all that period not a drop 
of rain fell. There was no lake or pool 
near; there was no dew. The grass became 
so withered that it crushed almcst to a 
powder in the hand, and for many feet 
downward the parched soil held no appre- 
ciable moisture. 

“Yet the prairie dogs remained as frisky 
and fat, as pert and as saucy as in the time 
of the most luxuriant greenness. 

“T studied their conditon carefully and 
feel sure they could have got no water, and 
was thus forced to the conclusion that Na- 
ture, wisest and kindest of mothers, has so 
constituted them that they can go without 
water for prolonged and indefinite periods 
and suffer little or no inconvenience.” 


Take Outdoor Life 


What should I take? the sedentary said. 

My ails are rife; eyes will not see 

Things ears no longer hear, let be— 

Through my catarrh a tainted mouth is fed. 
Take outdoor life. 


What else can I take? the lunger said. 
Breath cuts like knife; then dull, dead pain 
Creeps ever on and on again, 
’ And until one wishes that he were dead. 
Take outdoor life. 


Now what should I take? he deathly said 


To his poor wife. 


The tonics drank 


Make me feel chill and cold and dank; 
They will but rust my casket out I dread. 
Take outdoor life. 


J. H MOONEY. 

















D. C. L., Weed, Calif—Could you tell me 
a simple way to make a cocker spaniel re- 
trieve? I have a well-bred female, 1) months 
old, but she seems to lack the proper spirit 
and is very timid; will not pick up a stick 
or even hold it if placed into her mouth. 
Pups of this breed that I have owned for- 
merly were easy to teach, for they would 
run after a ball if thrown for them to chase, 
and bring it in, but this pup takes no inter- 
est in it whatever. 

Answer.—Cocker spaniels, as a rule, re- 
quire but very little instruction to make re- 
trieve properly. Rolling a ball, however, is of 
but very little value, aside of giving exercise, 
although the ball is picked up and brought 
in in a fashion, it serves as play only, and 
there is no reliability on such dogs as re- 
trievers, because if not inclined to indulge 
in this sort of “play” there is no way of en- 
forcing the order to do so. Training by 
force is the only satisfactory way in the end, 
and the cocker will require but very little 
force to make obedient and prompt to order. 


H. T., Hollister, Ore.—I have a fine-look- 
ing white bull terrier, about 1 year old, who 
is sleeping most of the time, eyes matter 
considerably, and he scratches much at base 


of ears, but has no fleas. He seems to be 
entirely deaf. It surely isn’t natural for a 
young dog to be so, and I come to you for 
advice in the matter. 


Answer.—Sleeping so much of the time 
and mattery eyes are symptoms of worms. 
Deafness (partial) may be caused by dog 
having canker of ears. Canker Remedy will 
restore hearing in that event. However, 
white bull terriers are prone to deafness— 
born so, and in that case there is no remedy. 


F. K. J., Dallas, Texas.—I am training my 
pointer pup, 11 months old, by following the 
“Amateur Trainer” (I consider it the best 
book of its kind ever published), but find 
the pup is getting too anxious in her work 
and playful instead of attending to business 
while giving lessons. [I have so far worked 
without a force collar and have had but very 
little trouble, getting along fine, except the 


playfulness, which I want to overcome and 


‘make more prompt to order. 


Answer.—Attempting to train without the 
use of force collar is a loss of time because, 
as a rule, the dog soon gets to like the 
“play” and considers the whole proceeding 
a joke. Force is one of the requirements to 
render obedient and absolutely prompt to 
order. When you now begin using the force 
collar, pup may sulk because the mere fun 
for him is at an end. Be not discouraged 
thereby, however, and go right ahead; never 
yield in any particular—success must result. 

J. G., Westminster, B. C.—I would be 
pleased if you could give me some informa- 
tion regarding a disease among dogs in this 
locality. The dog gets very weak and 
loses control of his legs. It is almost im- 
possible for them to walk, and whether 
standing or lying down, muscles continually 
move and twitch. 


Answer.—The ailment you describe is 
chorea and much easier to prevent than 
cure—practically incurable—and most dogs 
so afflicted usually gradually waste away 
and die, the minority never fully recover. It 
is not a disease of itself, but the after effect 
of distemper, which had not been properly 
treated in time and left the dog with a nerv- 
ous breakdown. 


T. P., Oberlin, Ohio.—I have a big pointer 
dog, 4 years old, good nose, lots of go and 
dash and an all-day hunter, but will not hold 
a point on birds. Prefers to rush in and 
chase the birds. This dog was trained and 
worked one season, but has not been used 
the past two seasons. Has had the liberty 
of the farm and got into the habit of going 
hunting and chasing anything and every- 
thing he comes across. Can such a dog be 
made steady, obedient and useful? 


Answer.—After running wild for two 
years such a dog has become a chronic self- 
hunter and loafer, which bad habits will re- 
quire good management to overcome, but it 
can be done. He must be taken in hand as 
if a perfectly green pup and put through the 
course of yard training just as if he had 
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never been trained before. That will make 
obedient, which is first requirement. There- 
upon dog is taken afield and worked on 
game with force collar, on to which a cord 
thirty feet long (14-inch rope) is attached 
to prevent breaking in and giving chase. 
The manner of rendering perfectly steady, 
obedient and useful is plainly stated in the 
“Amateur Trainer,’ which, if carried out to 
the letter must result satisfactorily. 


B. E., Weatherford, Okla.—I have a setter 
dog, 2 years old, who has a big lump on his 
loin near the hip bone. It started about two 
months ago without apparent cause, grew 
rapidly and is now the size of a baseball. 
It is moderately hard and not attached to 
the skin, but seems to grow from the mus- 
cles. He don’t flinch when feeling or press- 
ing it. Dog is frisky and playful. Have had 
a vet. and one M.D. examine the dog; both 
say they never saw such a case before and 
deem an operation necessary. It would re- 
quire a slit in skin about four inches long, 
then shell the lump of gristle out. Do you 
consider such an operation advisable? 

Answer.—Such lumps usually come on the 
neck of young dogs and are not, as a rule, 
dangerous, nor is an operation aside of lanc- 
ing required or advisable. Is not a growth 
of gristle but filled with a watery, blood- 
stained matter, caused by impurities in the 
blood. It should not have been allowed to 
grow so large, as the entire system gets per- 
meated with a sort of blood poisoning when 
of long standing, ultimately resulting in 
death. Make incision with sharp pen-knife 
on under side and do not press lump, merely 
letting it drain slowly and keep it open so 
long as it fills (about a week), then let heal. 
Tonic pills given for ten days, one pill night 
and morning, will put system in order. 


D. S. W., Lakewood, Ind.—I have a setter 
dog which is kept indoors most of the time. 
Before I hardly knew it his toe nails had 
grown extra long and were split the entire 
length on the under side, making him lame. 
Root of nails are festering and dog keeps 
licking them continually. What treatment 
would you advise? 

Answer.—Lack of exercise brings this on. 
Toe nails grow out long, crack, break off 
and cause lameness. Nails should be 
trimmed nicely with file; besprinkle fester- 
ing parts with powdered alum; when dried 
and somewhat crusted apply vaseline to en- 
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tire bottom of foot to prevent padding 
cracking and peeling off. Exercise gradual- 
ly to harden feet before taking afield for 
work on game. 


R. H. S., Colfax, Texas.—I have a pointer, 
4 years old, who is in misery because of an 
ailment in his tail. There seems to be itch- 
ing and trying to relieve himself; he has 
about gnawed off all the skin and most of 
flesh for four inches from end of tail. I do 
not remember ever seeing anything like it 
before, but am told that dogs sometimes 
bite off the end of their tail to get rid of a 
worm in it, which causes great itching. I 
do not hold to this theory, and come to you 
for advice. 

Answer.—Is a form of mange and Mange 
Remedy applied will instantly stop itching, 
hence dog ceases licking and nipping on tail. 
Within a few days all should be over. Worm 
in the tail (?)—an old-time fallacy. 


F. D. E., Michigan, N. D,—I suppose you 
are bothered to death by questions from 
sportsmen; nevertheless, I am going to im- 
pose upon your good nature for just one 
question: When a dog comes to point on 
chickens do you force him along until the 
birds get up or do you prefer to leave the 
dog alone and going ahead of him, flush 
them yourself? I have an idea that many 
dogs are made unreliable on point for the 
reason that their owner insists on urging 
him ahead to make the flush, and I would 
just like to have your opinion on the matter. 
By the way, chicken and duck shooting 
throughout the state of North Dakota will 
be better than usual this year, especially the 
chicken shooting, as the season has been ad- 
mirably suited to chickens and the coveys 
seem large and the birds very well devel- 
oped already. 


Answer.—You are correct. By urging dog 
to flush he gets into the habit of doing so 
without any urging, nor will he await the 
arrival of the shooter, and just put up the 
birds as fast as found and located. An old, 
well-trained dog may be ordered to put up 
birds to order without making him unsteady. 
When shooting in thickets it becomes very 
convenient at times to have dog rout the 
birds while the shooter takes position in the 
open, but on the whole, after establishing a 
point the dog should remain on the spot 
while the shooter puts the birds to flight. 
































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carryin 
out of the game My eyed duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert seek 


information from t 
in addition to what 


e game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
as already been sent to the department by the informant. 








An Adventure With a Buck 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was living on my 
ranch in the mountains of Northern Cali- 
fornia, on the edge of a first-class big-game 
country. Once in a while some friends would 
visit me and take a try at the four-prongs, 
usually meeting with good success. As I sat 
on my porch one evening in the fall of the 
year my old-time friend, John Lewis, came 
out of the timber and headed for the house. 
On his shoulder was his old “game-getter,” 
which meant to me many pleasant hours. 
He was a pioneer in my part of the Lord’s 
domain, a whole-souled, congenial com- 
panion, a good hunter, and stored away in 
his cranium was a fund of anecdotes that 
rivals the tales of Daniel Boone. Greetings 
over, his inner man replenished, we planned 
our hunt for the morrow. He was anxious 
to renew his acquaintance with his “old 
stomping ground,” he having at one time 
years before used the district for miles 
around for a stock range. Returning from 
.a successful hunt the following evening, we 
built a big camp fire and lounged before it, 
at peace with all the world and pleased with 
the result of the day’s sport. The air was 
laden with the aroma of broiled venison, 
cooked on the open fire and stored some- 


where in our “innards.” “Give us a story, 
John,” I said. “Tell us your most exciting 
adventure while hunting the white-tail.” Af- 
ter a moment’s reflection, he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and related the follow- 
ing: 

“Several years ago when I used this neck 
of the woods for a stock range, I had occa- 
sion to visit the northmost part to look after 
my sheep, the coyotes having given us more 
or less trouble. Just a few days before 1 
came into possession of my old “game- 
getter” that I am still using, a .45-70 single- 
shot Winchester. Right here I want to tell you 
that I have used most everything in the gun 
line—those of that day and the present high- 
pressure smokeless, soft-point bullets—but 
I think none of them can equal the .45-70 
for killing game. Hit a buck or bear any- 
where near a vital place and he is sure to 
fall; if crippled he leaves a trail of blood 
easily followed; not so with many of the 
smokeless guns now in use. 

“During the day I shot several cartridges, 
and when I faced about for home I had only 
two left. In returning, my route led me by 
a deep ravine, or gulch, winding away a 
mile or more to the west. The slope to the 
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north was steep and the brush and rocks’ horn before he was up on his feet, the sud- 
were scattered over the surface, making it den movement knocking my knife from my 
rough going to the bottom. hand. Instinctively I grasped his other 
“As I came on the flat at the head of the horn, when like a flash over the edge of the 
gulch, I saw a four-pointer raise his head at gulch he went, plunging and bucking all the 
me and look, exposing his head and most of while, trying to break my hold, but I hung 
his neck above the brush. I was riding to him with the grit of a bulldog. Part of 
a young horse that was not broken to stand’ the time I was in the air, then under his 
fire at close range. I hurriedJy dismounted feet; over brush, rocks and logs we went, 
and led him several yards before I could and finally reached the bottom and smashed 
find a secure place to tie. The old buck into a log and went down. We were both 
stood there all this time, no doubt satisfy- nearly exhausted with the trip from the top 
ing his curiosity. I advanced a few paces, to the bottom, coming nearly an eighth of 
and fired, probably at a range of 80 yards. a mile in the descent. 
When the smoke cleared I was dumfounded, “After resting a moment I carefully drew 
for there was my buck still looking at me, his right front leg and placed it across his 
but had apparently changed his position horn; then the same with the other. 1 
nearer the edge of the gulch. [inserted my stepped back and viewed him in his help- 
last shell, aimed quickly and fired. I saw _ less condition with no little satisfaction. 1 
him plunge and go down. I set my gun up was bleeding from .a dozen cuts and 
against a rock and walked to my deer. | _ scratches, and the following day developed 
came suddenly on a buck dead as a mack- Jl kinds of black and blue spots, but I won 
erel. It dawned upon me that there had out and was happy. It took me several min- 
been two instead of one. I went alittle fur- utes to find my knife. When I did I returned 
ther and, sure enough, Buck No. 2 was lying to complete the job that was so rudely in- 
on the ground, but I saw by the batting of terrupted. 
his eye that he was still alive. My bullet “I have ridden bucking bronchos, and 
had ploughed its way through the side of its once rode a steer, but I got all-that was 
neck. I knew from the nature of the wound coming to me during those few moments I 
he had lots of life in him yet. I approached was hanging to that fellow when we took 
cautiously, knife in hand, calculating to grab that plunge together to the bottom of the 
his horn with one hand and with the other gulch. Say! if you want to experience a 
quickly thrust the knife through and cut real thrill that you won’t forget—just try it 
his throat. My hand scarcely touched his once.” J. E. WORRELL. 
California. 


Who Owns This Deer—Shot by Two Hunters? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish you in your’ it to Hon. D. C. Beaman of Colorado, one 
next number to answer the following ques- of our most able jurists and sportsmen. 
tion: A and B are hunting deer. A goes Judge Beaman’s reply at that time seemed 
along the side of the mountain and B on’ so eminently fair that we again referred 
the ridge about forty yards higher up. A _ this question to him and received the fol- 
jumps a 3-point buck and shoots at it, and lowing letter: 
the bullet cuts into the hind leg about an Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the 
inch, but does no other damage to the deer. letter of Mr. J. W. Johnson as to the owner- 
The shot, however, turns the deer towards’ ship of a deer slightly wounded by one man 
B, on the ridge, who shoots twice at the and killed almost immediately by another, 
buck, hits it once and kills it. Whois en- and to my answer to a similar question in 
titled to the horns, A or B? your issue of February, 1906, I have to say: 

California. JULIAN D. JOHNSON. First—Mr. Johnson’s statement lacks one 

—__——_—- essential fact, namely, whether the man first 

Five or six years ago a similar question wounding the deer had abandoned the pur- 

to the above was asked us, and we referred suit. If he had, he has no claim whatever. 





It is inferable, however, inasmuch as a dis- 
pute arose as to ownership, that he had not 
abandoned the pursuit, but arrived shortly 
after the deer was killed. 

Second—In my former answer, I cited 
New York court decisions to the effect that 
the man inflicting the first wound had the 
right to the whole animal, although one of 
the judges declared it was a hard knot, and 
should have been submitted to the arbitration 
of sportsmen, as they, the sportsmen, would 
have no difficulty in arriving at a correct 
decision. Later the same court held that 
the wound must have been such as to de: 
prive the animal of its natural ability to 
escape, in order to give the first man a 
right. In this respect the court ventured 
into a zone of twilight and uncertainty, in- 
asmuch as it is not possible to decide what 
might affect the natural abiiity to escape. 
A slight wound, such as was inflicted in 
Mr. Johnson’s case, might so frighten the 
deer as to distract its attention and pre- 
vent watchfulness ahead, and result in its 
almost running over the man who killed it. 

As stated in my former answer, the Iowa 
rule established fifty years ago by the 
sportsmen was, that the man inflicting the 
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first wound, however slight, if he kept up 
the pursuit, was entitled to the hide and 
hindquarters. In those days the head and 
forequarters were of little value, and were 
often left in the field, unless the killer was 
out of meat. As I said in that answer, this 
seems to be a “square deal.” Certainly each 
party under such conditions has done some- 
thing which entitles him to a share, because 
it is not certain that the man who had first 
wounded the deer would finally have killed 
or captured it, neither is it certain that the 
one who finally killed it would ever have 
had the opportunity if it had not been first 
wounded. 

Whether nowadays, when head and horns 
have a greater value, the Iowa rule should 
be changed to include them in lieu of hide 
or hind quarters, should, I think, be left to 
the choice of the man who first wounded 
the deer, he being entitled, under the logic 
of the rule, to have choice of two pieces 
first, the deer being divided into four parts, 
head, hide, forequarters and hindquarters. 

If the decision of Mr. Johnson’s case were 
put up to me, that is what it would be, al- 
though I don’t say it is law. I think, how- 
ever, it would be justice. D. C. BEAMAN. 


The Folly of Using Small Arms on Big Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to protest 
against certain illustrations which have ap- 
peared, accompanied by a short “write-up,” 
in the last few issues of your excellent mag- 
azine. I refer to those photographic repro- 
ductions of youthful sportsmen, proudly 
standing over the comparatively large game 
they have brought down with a .22 rifle. I 
think you will agree with me that it is un- 
sportsmanlike to fire at any game larger 
than a jack rabbit with a .22 rimfire cart- 
ridge. 

That the particular animals shown were 
killed cleanly and with no more pain than is 
generally occasioned by a high-power rifle 
is, I submit, no argument against the above 
contention. We all know what a .22 rim- 
fire cartridge is capable of, if the bullet 
strikes a certain spot, and we should all 
realize the suffering it is responsible for 
when—as is far more often the case—it hits 
the animal elsewhere. 


It may not be out of place to here quote 
from the writings of that true sportsman 
and crack shot, Walter Winans. In writing 
of fallow deer shooting in England, with a 
low-power rifle, he gives his own experience, 
after shooting at the head of a _ buck: 
* * * “or, as once happened to me, you 
may spy him days afterwards with the glass, 
endeavoring to drink from the stream in 
which he stands, but unable to do so. The 
sight cured me of taking “profile” head- 
shots at wild deer.” 

After the above testimony it is quite clear 
that however much confidence a man may 
have in his skill with the rifle, he is never 
sure of not causing intense suffering. Let 
us first take a pride in being sportsmen and 
afterwards in being crack shots. 

The chief reason of my complaint is that 
such illustrations and accounts as those re- 
ferred to tend to induce young readers to 
emulate the example of the heroes (sic), in 
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the hopes of also attaining the glory of ap- 
pearing in your magazine, There is enough 
cruelty as it is in the legitimate pursuit of 
sport; let it always be the aim of sportsmen 
to cut it down to the finest point possible. 

I do not ask for an insertion in your maga- 
zine of this lengthy letter, but if you, sir, 
agree with me—as you surely must—I hope 
to see a few lines from your pen on the 
subject. They would carry far more influ- 
ence, and I hope attain the object which in- 
duced me to write you. 

Mexico. EDWARD BAMFORD. 


There is food for digestion in Mr. Bam- 
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ford’s timely remarks. A man should never 
attempt to kill such a large animal as a 
deer with a .22 rifle. There are even small- 
er animals than deer that come within this 
category. When we hear the hunter say, 
“It is not so much the power of the gun that 
counts as where the shots are placed,” we 
always inwardly comment: “Yes, but what 
the average hunter wants is a gun heavy 
enough to bring down the animal when not 
properly placed; for, after all, how very few 
of us there are, even among the expert 
class, who can always properly place our 
shots.”—Editor. 


A Real Protector Writes of Unprotection in Arkansas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There was no 
change in our game laws this year except 
that a few local laws were added. The 
Legislature killed the proposed game war- 
den bill. 

I am now circulating a petition to place 
the bill before the people to be voted upon 
at our next general election in September, 
1912. Since the killing of the game warden 
bill, it is disgraceful the way the game and 
fish are being slaughtered in Arkansas. 1 
have just had a report of one party finding 
an old turkey hen with her young and they 
killed the hen and nine little ones. 

And there are now four boats running up 
from Rose Dale, Miss., carrying out of the 


state, in strict violation of the law, on an 
average of $9,000 worth of game fish per 
week. Many dead fish are found floating 
in a great many of our streams that have 
been killed by dynamite. And often we 
hear of good citizens being driven from their 
camping ground at the point of a Winches- 
ter in the hands of a bunch of “river rats,” 
it is now predicted that if the people do not 
vote game and fish protection, in five years 
Arkansas will be a barren desert so far as 
game and fish are concerned. 

I will begin a canvass of this state early 
in July and expect to address the voters in 
every county of the state along the line of 
game and fish protection. E. V. VISART. 

Arkansas. 


Awful (?) Damage Done by Quail 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The enclosed cut- 
ting is taken from the Northwest Farm- 
stead, July 8, 1911: 

Damage Done by Quail.—Farmers in Boise 
Valley (Idaho) have filed a petition with 
the state game warden asking for an open 
season to kill quail out of regular season 
from that of November. Quail do a con- 


siderable amount of damage to growing 
grains, tearing down the straw before it is 
harvested. Every effort on the part of farm- 
ers to scare them away with all devices has 
been without success. Quail seem to be un- 
usually plentiful this year, and are so tame 
that they will eat grain thrown to chickens. 
It is nearly impossible to chase them out of 
the fields without shooting. Open season 
should provide only for the killing of quail 


on farm land when they are actually doing 
damage, and this is the nature of the peti- 
tion. In Massachusetts deer may be killed 
at any time if they are actually damaging 
grains or crops. This is merely a matter 
of protection, and a similar law would bene- 
fit or at least lessen the damage done by 
quail in the Boise Valley. 

“Some books are lies from end to end. 

And some great lies were never penned. 

E’n ministers ha’ ben kenned 


A rousing whid at times vend 
And nail it wi’ Scripture.” 


Please nail the writer on the door of the 
Ananias Club. The best specimen of “lies 
for scarcity of news” I ever saw. What a 
pity quail cannot bite. 

Montana. E. F. CONNYNGHAM. M. D. 
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An Inquiry on Two Big Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly 
give me the measurements and some of the 
facts connected with the killing of old Club- 
Foot and Old*Mose, two Colorado grizzlies 
that lived seven or eight years ago. 

Salmon Arm, B. C. F. A. McLEOD. 


The killing of Old Club-Foot in Western 
Colorado was recorded in our June, 1905, 
number. It was accomplished by a tender- 
foot, F. Manges, from Nebraska. He used a 
.30-30 Winchester at a distance of 50 to 75 
feet, it taking twelve shots, only two of 
which penetrated the five inches of fat on 
the body. His weight was estimated at 1,- 
600 pounds, but we believe this was greatly 


exaggerated. The hide was exhibited at 
the St. Louis Fair, and while we do not 
remember its exact size (the article doesn’t 
state), we believe it measured over 11 feet 
long. 

The killing of Old Mose, probably a small- 
er but more notorious bear, was recorded in 
our issue of July, 1904. His weight was 
said to be 1,000 pounds. We were told by 
a man who saw him weighed, hog-dressed, 
that the scales tipped 747 pounds. We our- 
selves measured his hide at the tannery and 
it went 10 feet in length by 9 feet 6 inches 
across shoulders. He was a very old bear, 
and his identity was known for ten or fifteen 
years before he was killed. 


Oklahoma Quail Shooting 


A nicely-curved ridge lay just beyond the 
field of kaffir corn on a crisp morn last Oc- 
tober, when Jim and the Hardware Man 
were hunting quail. Upon this ridge, which 
was about a mile long, little clumps of mid- 
get oak would be met about every two or 
three rods, and not far beyond this ridge a 
well-known spring existed, where larger 
trees grew all about it and a short cajion 
just below. The quail used this spring for 
water, and the thick grass upon this ridge 
was their pairing place, while they fed 
mostly in the meadow below. 

It took but a short time to decide upon 
the manner of hunting them that day. This 
had been a great haunt for wild turkeys in 
the days when they were about as plentiful 
as quail are today, and in the cafion below 
deer were found years ago, but only quail 
and nothing more can be hunted in this 
favored locality today. 

The decision reached was that both of 
the hunters should begin on the south end 
of the ridge, keeping about 100 yards apart 
and being careful not to shoot toward each 
other. Now, the bag is twenty quail in one 
day, and beyond this honor does not allow 
anyone to go, to say nothing of the law. 
“Are you ready, Jim?” asked the Hardware 
Man, as he adjusted his gun, saw to it that 
his dog was all right and that Jim was 
waiting for the word. “All right; turn ’em 


loose, but walk slowly or some of ’em will 
get away.” 

Hardly ten steps had been taken when 
one of the dogs stood motionless, looking a 
few feet ahead of him. “Sick ’em,” said 
Jim, and away with a “whirr” went the 
quail, but not far. A sharp crack, and then, 
“Come here; come here, you rascal; don’t 
chew up that quail like that.” He had hard- 
ly placed the bird in his big game bira 
pocket, when “Whirr,” and “Crack,” and the 
first bird-fell to the aim of his partner in 
the hunt. Thus slowly and carefully they 
walked along the ridge. Every few steps 
one or two quail would whizz up out.of the 
grass near the noses of the dogs, only to be 
brought down within fifty feet of the shoot- 
ers. When hardly one-fourth of the distance 
had been traveled over, and the ridge had 
been reached which was directly opposite 
the kaffir corn, and right after a big bunch 
had arisen from one of the small clump of 
bushes and six of them were bagged, Jim 
called out, “Say, how many you got?” “Wait 
a minute till I count ’em,” was the reply. 
“By George, Jim, do you know I have got 
twenty-one quail already. Say what are we 
going to do. Got my bag already and hardly 
any fun yet. Say, this is fierce! What do 
you vote on doing?” “Vote on doing!” said 
Jim, “why, hump for town. You got twenty- 
one quail. [I can almost tie you, for I have 
twenty. W. T. EUSTER. 

Oklahoma, 
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OPEN SEASONS IN A FEW STATES ONLY. 
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SHORE BIRDS AND WATERFOWL. 
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Open Seasons for Game in the United States and Canada, 1911 


(Compiled by Henry Oldys, C. BE. Brewster 
and Frank L. Earnshaw). 


The table on the opposite page shows the 
open seasons for game in the United States 
and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. 
The first date of the open season and the 
first date of the close season are given, so 
that close seasons may be found by revers- 
ing the dates. When the season is closed 
for several years the first date on which 
shooting is permitted, as October 1, 1913, 
appears in the table. A few unimportant 
species and the numerous local exceptions 
in Maine, New York, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Maryland, North Carolina, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon have been omitted. The 
state laws of Maryland and the most gen- 
eral of the county laws of North Carolina 
have been followed. All the omitted sea- 
sons are published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
470, “Game Laws for 1911,” except the coun- 
ty seasons of Maryland and North Carolina, 
which are published in Posters No. 25 and 
No. 26 of the Biological Survey. These 
publications may be had free on application 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The term rabbit includes “hare” 
of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known 
as “partridge” in the South; grouse, in- 
cludes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” in the 
North and “pheasant” in the South), and all 
other members of the family except prairie 
chickens, ptarmigan and sage hens; intro- 
duced pheasant is restricted to the Old 
World pheasants; and goose includes 
“brant.” States are arranged geographically 
and grouped according to the Hallock Code. 

*Laws of 1911 not received. Local ex- 


ceptions. {Certain species. §Males only. 
@In New York the season opens or closes 
one day earlier when the opening or clos 
ing date falls on Sunday. 

eCalifornia.—Deer (males only): First 
and Third districts, August 15-November 1; 
sixth district, August 15-September 15. 

fBritish Columbia.—South of lat. 55° sea- 
sons for Columbian deer, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, ptarmigan, pheasant, snipe, 
duck and goose are fixed by proclamation. 

uBear.—Alaska: Large brown bears, Oc- 
tober 1-July 2. 

hMoose and Caribou.—Alaska: North of 
lat. 62°, August 1-December 11; caribou on 
the Kenai Peninsula, August 20, 1912. On- 
tario: South of the Canadian Pacific R. R. 
between Mattawa and Manitoba boundary, 
November 1-November 16. Quebec: Moose, 
October 1-December 1 in Ottawa and Pon- 
tiac counties. Nova Scotia: Moose in Cape 
Breton October 1, 1915. 

iElk.—Idaho, in Fremont and Bingham 
counties, September 1-January 1; in Bonner, 
Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez 
Perce and Shoshone counties, protected to 
September 1, 1916. 

JEIk and Sheep.—Wyoming: Only in Car- 
bon, Fremont, Uinta and parts of Big Horn 
and Park counties. 

kSheep.—Alaska: North of lat. 62°, Au- 
gust 2-December 11. British Columbia: 
September 1, 1913, in Yale, Okanagan and 
Similameen districts; no open season south 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. between the 
coast and the Columbia River, from Revel- 
stoke to the international boundary. 











Trapping Notes 


Thousands of our readers have become 
more or iess interested’in the trapping of 
fur-bearing animals, and many find this a 
source of considerable profit. and we shall 
endeavor to publish in this department each 
month such items as will be of interest and 
use to trappers and hunters of fur-bearing 
animals, 

Wild animals are not all hunted for the 
sake of their furs. There are some, such as 
the wolf, coyote, mountain lion and wild- 
cat, which have become positive nuisances 
because of their destruction of stock, and 
for such the government, and in many cases 
the stockmen, pay a bounty. The capture 
of wolves and coyotes especially has be- 
come a profitable business. 

There is always a cash market for raw 
furs, and millions of dollars are now paid 
annually to the thousands of hunters and 
trappers of these animals in this country. 

The prospects for the coming fur season, 
all things considered, are very good. While 
prices for made-up, ready-toO-wear garments 
are within reach of the consumer this sea- 
son, the prices of raw furs are well main- 
tained and are more than attractive enough 
to encourage trapping throughout North 
America. It is the general opinion of the 
fur trade that values are on a fair and 
about a normal basis, which should encour- 
age more activity this season in buying, and 
m general and free movement of furs of all 
kinds. . 

Raccoon will rule a little higher this sea- 
son than last. 

Mink will probably also be higher, at least 


will hold last season’s 
prices. 

Opossum and skunk will be somewhat 
lower than last season, but muskrats, on the 
other hand, are expected to be higher than 


last season. 


Foxes, wolves, lynx, lynx-cats, beaver and 
otter will all at least hold their own with 
last season’s prices, and it looks as if a 
good, steady demand can be depended upon. 


Good, well-furred marten of good colors 
will be higher than last year. 


Fisher will also probably be a little higher. 


Silver fox will continue to bring the high- 
est prices on record, 


In view of the fact that the trade under- 
went a reconstruction in the early part of 
last season, it has left a better condition and 
better basis with a more reliable future, In 
view of all this it seems safe to advise trap- 
pers to lay in their stock of traps, baits and 
supplies, and get ready for a good trapping 
season, The abundant early fall rains have 
put trapping grounds in good shape in most 
parts of the country, and a bigger catch is 
looked for on account of the fact that less 
trapping was done last season than usual. 


In order to be successful one must know 
wild animals thoroughly, and must also 
know the most practical methods of trap- 
ping. .The knowledge and methods of the 
most expert trappers of North America are 
given in the trapping books advertised on 
another page of this issue. Look them over. 
You will surely find at least one that will be 
valuable to you. 


their own with 


THE CARE OF SKINS. 


Remember that to receive the highest 
prices for your furs it is essential that you 
take great care in skinning the animals, cur- 
ing the skins and preparing them for mar- 
ket. The loss caused the trapper by lack of 
this knowledge, or carelessness in exercising 
his knowledge, is considerable. Many skins. 
because they have not been fully cured, reach 
the dealer in a tainted condition; others are 
not fully stretched and are graded “small,” 
and some do not have the proper shape. Some 
have not been thoroughly cleaned, do not 
have the tail bone removed, or have been 


damaged in killing or skinning, all of which 
has a tendency to decrease their value. 

All furs should be dried or cured in a cool, 
airy place—never near the heat of a fire, as 
they dry rapidly and become brittle and un- 
fit for use. Furs should not be allowed to 
remain long on the boards. As soon as they 
are sufficiently dry to prevent shrinking or 
wrinkling they should be removed. When 
shipping the furs they should be packed flat 
and bound tightly. Those having the fur 
side out should be kept separate from the 
others so that the fur will not become greasy. 


A BIG GLACIER BEAR SKIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Bros. J. A. Ricker 
and Joe Ingersoll were here, having just 
left for their trip down the Yukon. I was 
glad to meet them and found them enthusi- 
astic along the right lines. I want specially 
to call your attention to my ad in Outdoor 
Life in regard ‘to the blue glacier bear 
(classified department). So far as I can 
learn from those around here who have seen 
specimens of the glacier bear. and from data 
gotten from Hornaday’s work on these 
bears, there have been none killed in this 
locality that would measure more than 
seven feet. This one is a good eight feet 
in length, prime, well furred, good color, 
with the characteristic markings. After 
having tried to establish records on both 
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caribou head and mountain goat, it would 
seem a little presumptuous to try to estab- 
lish a record on a glacier bear, but I am 
confident that if this old fellow was not in 
a class by himself he certainly had few trot- 
ting partners. If you or your readers have 
any authentic measurements or records in 
regard to blue bear would be glad to get 
them and if you think it of sufficient inter- 
est to publish will give exact measurements 
and submit photo for publication. 
Juneau, Alaska. W. H. CASE. 


We have asked Mr. Case for photograph 
and measurements of his big bearskin, and 
when received will publish them.—Editor. 




















MODEL 50, 20-GAUGE REPEATER. 


The Union Arms Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
have gotten out what the sportsmen have 
long been looking for, a 20-gauge, six-shot 
repeating shotgun. This gun weighs, with 
28-inch barrel, 6% pounds. They are putting 
it out with genuine Krupp steel barrel, pos- 


itive safe and straight frame, with no breech 
block or side plate coming back over the 
hand, with a liability of cutting it. They put 
it out in 26, 28 or 30-inch barrels, any choke 
desired and any length and drop of stock. 


The hand-hold and stock are nicely checkered 
and of the best grade of American black wal- 
nut. 

They advise us that one of their customers 
in Worcester, Mass., killed a deer at 125 
yards with his 20-gauge, using a shell loaded 


with 1%-ounce ball, and they also advise that 
on their testing range, with this same model, 
the ball went entirely through a 6-inch plank 
and flattened out on a piece of sheet iron at 
a range of 60 yards. 

Their 1911 catalogue, giving full informa- 
tion regarding this gun, will be sent free to 
those writing and mentioning Outdoor Life. 


COLT’S ARMY SPECIAL. 


The popular revolver that won important matches this year at the big Camp Perry 
and Sea Girt shoots, 


This year’s revolver shooting at the big 
Camp Perry (Ohio) tournament is of par- 
ticular interest to our readers because of the 
high degree of skill shown by 
the contestants in the most 
practical series of matches 
that can be applied to the 
hand arm. Many high scores 
are made at various times by 
the “expert target shooter” who takes his 
time in firing a given number of shots at an 
8-inch bull at 50 yards, but the military game 
at the national shoot tries the skill of the 
best of the deliberate fire men because of 
the varying distances, the smaller bullseye 
and time limit. Be it known that all shoot- 
ing is done on the Army A-1 target with a 
5-inch bull and to make a creditable score 
at 75 yards with an allowance of only twenty 
seconds to a shot, using a fixed sight re- 
volver with not less than a 4-pound pull is a 
test of practical expertness, and while this 
same size bull is also used at 50, 25 and 15 
yards, at which latter distance it has been 
said by shooters standing before the butts 
for the first time that one “could hit it with 
a stone,” it must be understood that the 
nearer the target, the shorter the time al- 
lowance; for instance, at 15 yards five shots 
must be fired in 8 seconds. 

This year’s winner of the National Rifle 
Association Revolver Grand Aggregate was 


Dr. J. H. Snook of Columbus, Ohio, who aver- 
aged 460 out of a possible 500 points for 
eight days, shooting over the course (one 


score at each range each day) and who made 
a world’s record of 477 with his favorite 
Colt’s Army Special revolver. 

Close at his heels was Seret. C. E. Orr 
(winner of the national pistol match in 1908) 
who also pinned his faith to a Colt Army 
Special and used the same arm at the later 
Sea Girt shoot, where he landed the popular 
“Bobber Match” and “Any Revolver Match.” 
Here, too, Dr. Snook won the “All-Comer’s 
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Rapid Fire Military Match” and tied’ for first 
place in the “All-Comer’s Military Revolver 
Match.” 

The big revolver event of the year—the 
National Revolver Match—was won by E. D. 
Myrick of the United States navy, who also 
captured the special gold medal for highest 
score at timed fire, the other two special 
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gold medals being won by Lieut. William C. 
Stoll, United States infantry, and Capt. Mor- 
ton C. Mumma, Second United States Cavalry, 
for highest scores at timed and rapid fire, 
respectively, every one using the popular 
Colt, which again proved its superior accu- 
racy and dependability for practical rapid 
work in match shooting. 


STEVENS NEW HIGH-POWER REPEATING RIFLE TELESCOPE. 


The Stevens high-power repeating rifle 
telescope is furnished in two sizes, No. 4253 
and No. 4255, respectively. No. 4253 has a 
power of 3 diameters, length 12% inches, 


tube diameter % inch, mount special, each, 
$16. No. 4255 has a power of 5 diameters, 
length 12% inches, tube diameter % inches, 
special side mount, each, $18. 

The No, 4255 telescope can be fitted with- 


out tools to Stevens high-power rifle and 
does not interfere with regular sights. It 
can be fitted to other makes of rifles if sent 
to J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee 


Falls, Mass., for fitting. Extra charge of 
cabot No. 4255 to other makes of rifles, 

.50. 

This telescope is stationary and cannot be 
loosened by discharge. It lays elose to bar- 
rel and may be carried in a rifle case or 
scabbard without injury. Being entirely for- 
ward of the hammer, it does not interfere 
with cocking. Mounts are small. without ad- 
justing screws or other projections. The pin 
sight is adjustable for elevation and is read- 
ily seen, even in poor light, 


THE WINCHESTER SELF-LOADING SHOTGUN. 


The long-looked-for and eagerly-awaited 
Winchester self-loading shotgun is now on 
the market, as announced in our advertising 
columns, From reading the circular describ- 
ing the gun, it is apparent that the Win- 
chester people have scored a_ conspicuous 
success with this latest addition to their 
popular line of recoil-operated. arms, The 
new gun, which is known as the Model 1911, 
is a 12-gauge, hammerless, take-down, five- 
shot repeater. It is made of nicxel steel 
throughout and has an ingeniously construct- 


loads to the last degree. The division of the 
recoil and the manner in which it is ab- 
sorbed eliminates almost entirely the “whip” 
or “jump” of the muzzle when shooting. By 
an ingenuous device, the bolt of the Winches- 
ter self-loader can be locked back so that 
the action will remain open after any shot, 
as the user elects. This facilitates the use 
of the gun as a single-loader, the changing 
of a shell or cleaning. 

The Model 1911 is a two-part, take-down, 
and when taken apart the working parts of 








ed receiver which has great strength at the 
point of greatest strain. This feature, which 
is patented, has been aptly called “the bump 
of strength.” A feature of the new gun 
which will particularly appeal to sportsmen, 
is the reloading system, which will handle 
any standard load from a “blank” to the 
heaviest without the slightest change or re- 
adjustment of the mechanism. Another fea- 
ture of the new Winchester is “divided re- 
coil,” which minimizes the “kick” of heavy 


the action are accessible for cleaning. There 
are no loose parts in the take-down system 
used in this gun. The trigger pull is short, 
smooth and light. The trigger lock is posi- 
tive and safe. The standard gun is made 
with a 26-inch barrel. MTwenty-eight-inch 
barrels are furnished without extra charge. 
The pistol grip stock is 13% inches long, has 
a drop of 15% inches at comb and 2% inches 
at heel, The weight of the gun is about 7% 
pounds, and the list price is $38. 

In shooting quality, grace of outline, bal- 
ance and in those many other details which 
go to make up a good gun, this new model 
is fully up to the high Winchester standard. 


SAVAGE PISTOLS. 


We are in receipt of the following letter 
from the Savage Arms Co.: 

We take pleasure in advising you that the 
Savage Arms Company has again been vic- 
torious. 

On June 16, 1908, Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Company issued a circular letter stating that 
the Savage Arms Company of Utica, N. Y.. 
was soilciting business on an automatic pis- 
tol, which pistol, they claimed, infringed U. 
S. patents, controlled exclusively by them. 


The letter warned the public not to pur- 
chase Savage automatic pistols and implied- 
ly threatened all who did so. 

In July, 1908, we sent out a letter stating 
that the Savage automatic pistol would 
shortly be placed on the market; that it in 
no way infringed any patents belonging to 
any other person or corporation and that 
we would protect all users of Savage fire- 
arms. 

Thereafter we placed our Savage auto- 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


matic ten-shot pistol on the market, and its 
worth is evidenced by the fact that during 
the past three years there have been sold 
many more Savage automatic pistols than 
any other similar pistol on the market. 

This record has been achieved without 
pull, influence or misrepresentation. 

The Colt Company brought two actions in 
equity against one of our customers, the 
New York Sporting Goods Company, claim- 
ing that the Savage automatic pistol in- 
fringed Colt patents and asked for an in- 
junction restraining its manufacture and 
sale. We defended these suits through our 
attorneys without expense to the defendant 
and in February last Judge Platt in the 
United States Circuit Court of New York City 
rendered decisions in both suits, holding 
that the Savage automatic pistol did not in- 
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fringe. From these decisions the Colt Com- 
pany appealed, and on September 7, 1911, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Southern District of New York, sitting 
in New York City, unanimously affirmed the 
verdicts of the trial court, and dismissed 
both suits of the Colt Company. 

We wish, at this time, to inform our cus- 
tomers and friends of the decisions in our 
favor by the United States Court of Appeals, 
and we take this occasion to thank the trade 
and the public generally for its patronage 
and confidence in us. 

In the future, as in the past, “Savage Qual- 
ity” will stand for good goods, honest work- 
manship and square dealing. Yours truly, 

SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
By BENJ. ADRIANCE, 
President. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Ty 
Whar ld Moni: Co, 


138-140-142 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
137-139-141 S.LOS ANGELES ST 


Jan, 31, ‘ile. 


We have deluged during the past few days 
with requests from Out Door readers,for our Calendar.. 
Most of them come at us with something like this. 

"I have seen your ad in the Out Door Life 
of the mounted Cow Boy etc., if. you have any left please 


send me one,and oblige." 


In this affair we are game and shall meet all 
requests as long as supply holds out,and as soon as we 
are in shape to do some more out door advertising ,we 
shall certainly know where to place same for results. 

Thanking you kindly for the little notice, 


we remain, 


Yours Very Truly, 
The WM.H.HOEGEE CO., Inc. 


JH-R 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


Peculiar interest attaches itself to the pas- 
senger pigeon (ectopistes migratorius), the 
most beautiful American member of the 
whole family of pigeons. For, if not already 
gone, it is on the verge of extinction, and 
this although it existed only a few years ago 
in such countless numbers that its extermi- 
nation was regarded as one of the utter im- 
possibilities. There has been much discus- 
sion among our readers, through the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life, as to whether or not 
this bird is really extinct, and two years ago 
a number of men became interested in trying 
to save this beautiful and typically Ameri- 
can bird from the doom of utter extermina- 
tion. A committee was formed, and it was 
decided to issue rewards, not for dead pas- 
senger pigeons,, which would defeat their 
very object, but for evidence of an undis- 
turbed nesting. There are now open, and 
have been for two years, rewards amounting 
to about $3,000 for the person who shall re- 
port, without disturbing them, a nesting 
pair of passenger pigeons. An expert orni- 


thologist will be sent to identify the birds, 
and if they prove to be as reported, the re- 
ward will be turned over to the finder, Full 
particulars may be learned from Dr. C. F. 
Hodge, Clake University, Worcester, Mass. 
So far over a thousand letters and claims 
have been made, but not a single pigeon has 
been found. The only surviving “wiid pig- 
eon” now known, a female, still lives in the 
Zoological Gardens at Cincinnati, at the age 
of 19 years. 

In order to aid in locating any surviving 
passenger pigeons, the Ithaca Gun Co. of Ith- 
aca, N. Y., has just gotten out a beautiful 
hanger, painted. by Louis Agaasiz Fuertes 
probably the greatest bird artist living, 
showing a male and female passenger pig- 
eon. life size, in their natural colors, and 
giving a complete history, habits, etc., of the 
bird. This hanger will be mailed to anyone 
by the Ithaca Gun Co. upon receipt of 25 
cents in stamps, and we hope that our 
brother sportsmen will send for it and try 
to locate some of these birds. 


AN EXCELLENT BINOCULAR. 


A dependable field glass being almost in- 
dispensible to the outer’s equipment, it was 


with considerable interest that we accepted 
the invitation of a friend to try out a pet 
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binocular -in whose praise he was most en- 
thusiastic. 

The instrument was one of the “Stellux” 
models of the Busch Prisma Binocle, sold by 
the F. W. King Optical Co., 16 Ellastone 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, of surprisingly 
small dimensions, considering its fine optical 
performance, with a perfection of workman- 
ship, material and lines that leave little to 
be desired. 

Briefly stated, it is of the multiple prism 
type, giving excellent definition, illumination 
and breadth of field, with an amplification of 
about 8 Its external dimensions are only 
3%x3%x2 inches and its weight only 9 ounces 
with guard strap, and 16% ounces with sole 
leather carrying case complete. The objec- 
tives are %-inch and eye lenses scant %- 
inch in diameter, but the construction .is such 
and the quality so fine that a flat field of 
fully ten feet in diameter is obtained at 100 
feet with proportionate increase for greater 
>a T eae the ratio being approximately 1 
to » 

The mechanical finish is exquisite, the 
compactness and light weight make it very 
portable and the cost is moderate. Despite 
its high power there is a surprising freedom 
from distortion at even the closest ranges, 
the body type of an ordinary newspaper be- 
ing easily read at a distance as ciose at ten 
feet from the objectives, while conversely the 
tree branches on the mountain ranges ten 
miles away were distinctly defined against 
the sky background. 

It posesses all the usual compensating 
features found in high-grade instruments: 
Adjustment for varying width of eye pupils, 
separate adjustment for each eye, etc., etc., 
and can be had in any desired power, from 8 
to 12, to suit all requirements, 

Taken by and large, it is an instrument 
that we can unhesitatingly recommend to 
our readers, 





GOOD WORDS FOR DANIEL’S SIGHT. 


We DELANCEY Rawvor. DD. Recves 


Mr. Charles Daniel, 
Dear Sir: 

With this | enclose $2.10 for which you will 
please send me,by registered mail,a Concentric Sight for ny 
Wo.1 “Standard,” 22-cal.Remington Repeater. 

For several years | have used,with much satisfaction, the 
“Concentric"on all my rifles. 1 know not anything to equal 
it as an aid to quick and accurate shooting either at stat- 
Jonary or moving objects. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Rev.Dr.) ¥m. D. Benton, 
Fredonia, New York. 


September 20,'i1. 





GOOD WORK WITH THE MARLIN. 


At the Collinsville (Conn.) shoot on Sep- 
tember 13th, Marlin repeating shotguns 
showed their superb shooting ability by win- 
ning first, second and fourth high amateur 
averages in a field of about thirty shooters, 
shooting under difficult conditions. Cham- 
berlin and Hepburn, who won first and sec- 
ond high averages, respectively, with the ex- 
cellent scores of 132x150 and 131x150. Both 
used the special Marlin trap model, Cham- 
berlain also made the second high general 
average for the shoot, losing the average by 
only a single bird, 
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Using a standard Marlin trap gun, W. B. 
Darton was high over all at the Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) shoot, September 4th, with the excel- 
lent score of 142 out of 150 targets in a field 
of about fifty shooters, This is another ex- 
cellent testimonial of the superb shooting 
ability of Marlin trap guns. 

Will S. Hoon of Jewell, Iowa, won the high 
general average at the Sioux Falls, S. D., 
shoot, August 24th and 25th, bréaking 283 
out of 300, winning from a large field of 
other fast amateurs and professionals. Mr. 
Hoon also broke 541 out of 600 at the Indian 
shoot at Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 29th-3\1st, 
an exceptionally good score under the hard 
conditions prevailing. He always shoots the 
Marlin trap gun. 

These are but a few of the excellent scores 
made by Marlin shotguns recently. The Mar- 
lin trap gun is a special model, designed ex- 
pressly for trap shooting—and it has many 
special features not usually found in trap 
guns. The action parts are so highly pol- 
ished and finely fitted and the gun handles 
so rapidly that with a Marlin gun of this 
kind Capt. A. H. Hardy breaks four blue rock 
targets thrown in the air simultaneously by 
an assistant, the Captain lying on his back 
and shooting from this position. Capt. Hardy 
also has another “stunt” where he himself 
throws six blue rocks into the air at one 
time and breaks the six with his Marlin be- 
fore they reach the ground. A gun of this 
kind is worth knowing. A _ special circular 
of the Marlin trap gun in colors will be sent 
on request, or a copy of the complete Marlin 
catalog for three stamps postage, by the 
Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 





PINEHURST SHOOT. 


The success of the annual midwinter han- 
dicap trap shooting tournaments at Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina, the fifth of which is 
scheduled for January 24th, 25th, 26th and 
27th, was assured just five years ago. Every 
prophesy concerning its future has been ful- 
filled and mainly because Pinehurst has con- 
ducted the shoot on the same broad, compre- 
hensive and distinctive lines which have 
given the village world-wide fame. 

Today the handicap, ranking, as it does, 
with many old-world meetings, may best be 
styled “a classic,” claiming representative 
experts from all sections. Here the quail 
shot of the south and the partridge hunter 
of New England swap yarns with sportsmen 
from Western plains and Northern forests. 
And it is not strange when one considers 
the superb equipment of the village in this 
particular, its ideally located traps, its wide 
range of hotel accommodations and the de- 
lightful situation. Further information re- 
garding this shoot may be had from Herbert 
lL. Jillson, secretary Pinehurst Gun Club, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 





ARE YOUR TRAPS READY FOR 
BUSINESS? 


This is the season of activity among trap- 
pers, and they are getting ready for what 
promises to be an especially good season. 

Many young men and boys find the trap- 
ping and hunting of fur-bearing animals to 
be a source of very considerable profit, even 
on the farm and especially around lakes or 
marshes. 

M. Solman & Co. of Detroit, Mich., and 
Toronto, Ontario, report that a large per- 
centage of their shipments come from those 
who take up hunting and trapping as a win- 
ter sport, and thousands of dollars are made 
annually in this manner. Furs promise to 
be of splendid quality this winter, and your 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


shipment should grade well. If you wish 
any information as to prices, etc., just ad- 
dress a postal to M. Sloman & Co., either at 
125 Congress Street, W., Detroit, Mich., or if 
you live in Canada, address their office at 
97 Church Street, Toronto, Ontario. 





NEW STEVENS CATALOG. 


A new shotgun catalog has just been is- 
sued by the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chi- 
copee, Falls, Mass. It is handsomely gotten 
up, both from the viewpoint of typographical 
effect and representation of Stevens repeat- 
ing, double and _ single-barrel shotguns. 
There are interesting chapters devoted to 
trap shooting, hunting, care of shotguns, am- 
munition, ete., as also effective structural 
views of the various models, detailing their 
mechanism, ete. This interesting and com- 
prehensive catalog will be sent free.on re- 
quest, 





DUCK HUNTERS, ATTENTION! 


At last we believe the long-felt want of 
the duck hunter is filled in the new paper 
duck decoy, which has just been patented by 
Mr. William R. Johnson of Seattle, and sold 
by E. D. Beattie, 80 Pike Street, Seattle, 
Wash. This new decoy is so light that a 
dozen of them can be easily carried in a 
hunting coat pocket, and best of all, it is the 
cheapest decoy made, For further informa- 
tion see ad. on another page of this issue. 





GAME AND FISH EXHIBIT 


A sportsman’s exhibit of the fish and game 
of Louisiana will be one of the striking fea- 
tures of Louisiana’s statewide officially con- 
ducted exhibit at the Chicago Land Show. 
November 18th-December 9th. The machin- 
ery of the state government is behind this 
movement, and the Governor has named a 
Louisiana State Exhibit Commission to carry 
out the plan on an elaborate scale. : 

The fish and game exhibit will be supplied 
by the Louisiana State Game and Fish Com- 
mission and is expected to prove of great 
interest to sportsmen generally. The exhibit 
will embrace many live specimens, including 
alligators, diamond back terripin, ducks, 
birds, etc. There will be specimens of Louis- 
iana’s game animals and all game fish. and 
the commission will demonstrate the, methods 
of hunting and fishing through lectures and 
lantern slides. Full information concerning 
the game laws of the state, open and closed 
seasons and other data of value to sportsmen 
will be supplied by well-informed attendants. 





NOTES. 


If you own a dog you should send for Glov- 
er’s booklet, “Diseases of the Dog,” which 
teHs about how to feed dogs, their diseases 
and how to cure. The booklet will be sent 
free on request by H. Clay Glover, V. S., 118 
West Thirty-first Street, New York City. 


Breeders and exhibitors of dogs who de- 
sire their names and those of their kennels 
to appear in the 1912 edition of the Breeders 
and Exhibitors of Dogs Guide Book and Di- 
rectory are requested to send at once for 
blanks. The Bulletin Co., P. O. Box 1028, 
New York City. 


In spite of a dull season last year, the re- 
ceipts of furs by Funsten Bros. & Co,, St. 
Louis, Mo., was the largest ever known, 


which is pretty good evidence that they give 


Steel Fishing Ro 
Fly Rod No. 16 


An all around rod that is just pli- 
able enough to make it a winner 
for fishing for trout and bass with 
the fly. Itis perfectly balanced 
and has just the right hang. 
Plenty strong enough for bait 
casting and all practical fishing 
purposes. Measures only 34 
inches long when taken down and 
cased in package. Three styles of 
handle—maple,celluloid and cork. 
Each rod guaranteed three years 


Write For Catalogue 


It describes in full “BRISTOL” 
fly casting, trolling, telescopic 
and other popular Steel Fishing 
Rods. Mailed Free. 

“‘A Honeymoon” for l5c. Send 
lic for the new Oliver Kemp 
calendar in 12 colors. 17 x 30. 
Ready December Ist. Enclose 
name of your dealer. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 
88 Horton St. BRISTOL, CONN. 














You may be sure 
of prompt attention and the highest market 


shippers a “square deal.” 


price on any furs you ship them. Their 
price list is free for the asking. 

Peters .30-caliber government and .38-cal- 
iber revolver cartridges have surely made a 
wonderful record at the military tourna- 
ments of 1911. Beginning with the matches 
of the National Rifle Association at Camp 
Perry, August 14-26, continuing at the New 
Jersey State Rifle Association matches at 
Sea Girt, September 1-9, at the Pennsylvania 
State Rifle Association matches, September 
11-14, and at the Ohio State Rifle Associa- 
tion matches, September 19-22, they have put 
up some remarkable scores and have been 
consistent winners, establishing a number of 
new world’s records, 


At the N. R. A. competition at Camp Perry, 
four members of the winning team in the 
Herrick Trophy match used Peters cartridges, 
and it will be remembered that the score 
made by this team, 1,732 out of a possible 
1,800, exceeds the best professional record by 
20 points. In the revolver matches at Camp 
Perry, Dr. J. H. Snook won the aggregate 
by a margin of 55 points and established a 
new world’s record on the national revolver 
match course, 477 out of a possible 500. At 
the N. J. R. A. matches at Sea Girt, users 
of Peters cartridges won 17 first, 6 second, 
13 third and 6 fourth places. Lieut, Short, 
winner of the Nevada Trophy match, scored 
48 out of 50 at 1,200 yards, a score never be- 
fore equalled at this extreme range. In the 
All-Comers’ Squadded Revolver match, Dr. J. 
R. Hicks won with 136 out of 150, also a 
new world’s record, 








ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 





If your shells were loadec 
with shot flattened like this 
what chance would you 


have to 
——pbreak your target 


kill your bird or 


——-beat your competitor 
in the match ? 


One deformed pellet upsets the pattern 


One poor pattern may give your competitor the match. 


Can you afford to take a chance on a powder that fuses (melts) the shot? 
The fusing or melting of shot pellets is caused by the muzzle buming of hard grain powder. 


This defect has been overcome in the Dead Shot process by making the grains porous, 
tough and elastic. Dead Shot burns progressively from the chamber to the muzzle. Each 
shot pellet, therefore, leaves the barrel in spherical form. The resulting pattern increases your 
percentage on targets and makes your kills on 
game more certain. 


Dead Shot is the only porous grained 
powder, and we urge all shooters to compare its 
patterns with those made by any other powder. 


All dealers carry Dead Shot loads in stock. FR re € Ss 3 


Trade Mark Reg. in U. 8. Pat. Off 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
Boston St. Louis 








BOOTS ‘i've: COMFORT 
Especially Adapted for Hunters, Prospectors 
and Miners Who Want the Best | 


Will not harden. Made in Cream Colored Elkskin. The lightest boot 
on the market of its kind, yet fitted with a thick flexible sole; both uppers 
and soles viscolized. Write ror Catatoc O. L. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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